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moves with a going America 



Americans are a people on wheels and Radio goes with 
these mobile millions everywhere— even to where your 
product is sold. Only Radio talks to shoppers in their 
cars and only Spot Radio lets you choose time and place 
for that "last word" impression. These great stations 
will sell your product. 



Edward Petry & Co., Inc. 



KOB ... . Albuquerque 

WSB Atlanta 

WGR Buffalo 

WGN Chicago 

WDOK . Cleveland 

WFAA Dallas-Ft. Worth 

KBTR . Denver 

KDAL Duluth-Superior 

KPRC Houston 

WDAF Kansas City 

KARK Little Rock 

KLAC Los Angeles 

WINZ Miami 

KSTP . . . Minneapolis-St. Paul 

Intermountaii 



WTAR Norfolk-Newport News 

KFAB Omaha 

KPOJ Portland 

WRNL Richmond 

WROC Rochester 

KCRA Sacramento 

KALL Salt Lake City 

WOAI San Antonio 

KFMB San Diego 

KYA San Francisco 

KMA Shenandoah 

KREM Spokane 

WGTO Tampa-Lakeland-Orlando 
KVOO Tulsa 



NEW YORK • CHICAGO • ATLANTA • BOSTON • DALLAS • DETROIT • LOS ANGELES • SAN FRANCISCO • ST LOUIS 



STRIFE- SAVER! 



WJXT in Jacksonville eliminates all argument 
about the most efficient advertising medium 
with eye-catching figures on the picture in 
the total market: 210% more homes outside 
the metro area ... 30% more homes 
inside Jacksonville ... 22 of the top 25 
programs . . . but! why go on and on? No 
matter how you look at it, more people look 
at WJXT .". . the dominant medium in the 
entire North Florida/South Georgia 
regional market! 




Source: July J£ 



WJXT 



JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 



^Represented by TvA R 



POST-NEWS WEEK 
STATIONS a 



NSTON POST C 




"News 4, Washington" reports the way the day shaped the world. In Washington, the 
hour before midnight belongs to WRC-TV Monday through Friday. A corps of the most respected 
news-pros in broadcasting— Sander Vanocur, Martin Agronsky, Robert McCormick, Ray Scherer, 
Elie Abel, Peter Hackes, and other distinguished Washington based NBC News Correspondents- 
report directly to WRC-TV on News 4, Washington. Each takes a turn to measure and analyze 
the impact of world events on the nightly "Situation Report." They join WRC-TV's early and 
late evening favorites— Richard Harkness, Bry son Rash, Howard Streeter, Frank Forrester, 
Jim Simpson and Jim Gibbons, who summarize world and local news, weather and sports. And the 
day passes by in brisk review. News 4, Washington is still another tyt-qz-i miT IJE1 
good reason why Washington's adult, discerning audiences rely on . . . W Ku "IV B9 

IN WASHINGTON SBKeS 

REPRESENTED BY NBC SPOT SALES 
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Top of the news p. 12, 14 / Advertisers p. 60 / Agencies p. 60 / 
Associations p. 62 / Tv Stations p. 62 / Radio Stations p. 63 / Fm 
p. 64 / Networks p. 64 / Representatives p. 64 / Film p. 65 / Station 
Transactions p. 65 



SPONSOR-SCOPE / Behind the nexus 
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KEY STORIES 

GMA'S WILLIS STARTLES TVB MEMBERS / Paul S. W illis, president 
of the Grocery Manufacturers of America, talks about moie editorial 
"cooperation" from the tv industry. p. 27 

A PROFILE OF FARM RADIO/TV IN 1962 / Farm programing stalls 
increase despite continual decline of workers in farms: young people 



tv /radio spot P. 67 
P. 46 



SPOT SCOPE / Developments i 

TIMEBUYER'S CORNER / Inside the agencies 

WASHINGTON WEEK / FCC, FTC and Congress P. 55 

SPONSOR HEARS / Trade trends and talk P. 56 

DEPARTMENTS 555 Fifth p. 6 / 4-Week Calendar p. 6 / Radio/Tv 
newsmakers p. 63 / Seller's Viewpoint p. 66 



14-1166. Southern OOm: 



1-8913. Loi AneelM phoni 
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HOW A NEW CHANNEL CHANGES A MARKET / A rash of new tv sta- 
tions have gone on the air in recent months. Sp<cial report analyzes 
what happens in a market when a new channel opens. p. 36 

PUBSERVICE TV PACKAGES CLICK LOCALLY / Trend is rapidly 
developing toward package sponsorship of public service programs with 
advertising building product sales and corporate image. p, 39 

DEPARTMENT STORE TAKES TV FOR IMAGE / Washington's Wood- 
ward & Lothrop finds color tv is best showcase for quality merchandise. 
Image is fashioned by choice of items used in spots. p, 41 

NIELSEN DETAILS TV VIEWING TREND / Resea.ch company's "State 
of the Tv Medium" report reveals among other things, that daytime 
usage is up. nighttime viewing lower. p.' 43 
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The big pros in Madison radio 
are on WKOW/1070. Each of 
these exclusive personalities is 
a leader in his field. 




JACK DAVIS 

•'an,l m v good friend the 
Weather Man." 

To li>tener> within the .-outid 
of Jack Davis' voice — and that 
includes more than half the 
state of Wisconsin — Weather 
News is more than mere fore- 
cast. It is exciting entertain- 
ment. Jack's sparkling humor 
makes weather a pleasure, 
while helping to kick up a 
sales storm for the advertiser. 
10.000-watt WKOW. Wiscon- 
sin's most powerful full-time 
radio station, is the major 
listening post for all listening 
groups. First in total audience. 
First in total weekly homes, 
(xcs '61). WKOW/1070 de- 
livers 28 f (' more counties than 
station C. Phone your H-R 
man for EXOLrsn [•: avail>. 



CBS IN MADISON 




Midcontinent Broadcasting Group 

WKOW AM end TV Madison • KELO-U 
TV ond RADIO Sioux Follj, S. D. • 
AM. FM Mpli.-Si. Paul • KSO Dei 
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Letters to 
the Editor 



MEDIA'S TREATMENT DF AGENCIES 

Much has been written in your col- 
umns about how agency people 
should act when called upon by 
representatives of the various me- 
dia. Too little has been said of 
how media should treat representa- 
tives of agencies. 

During a recent trip to Roches- 
ter I had a chance to experience 
both good and bad treatment. The 
purpose of the trip was to obtain 
marketing information for one of 
our clients. 

The first tv station I visited of- 
fered me 1,500 jumbo post cards 
and a window display when they 
heard ] was interested in market- 
ing help. As far as knowing any- 
one in the market to whom I could 
talk to, I had the feeling that they 
had come up on the same plane 
as 1. They had no contact — and 
no suggestions. 

Late during the day, I had oc- 
casion to go to WOKR — they live 
up to their middle initials — OK. 
By the time I had left Rochester, 
they had scheduled interviews for 
me with every important buyer, 
jobber and distributor of the prod- 
uct I was studying. 

Too often the media forget that 



NOVEMBER 
ABC Radio-Sindlinger symposiums: De- 
troit Athletic Club, Detroit, 27; 
Sheraton-East Hotel, Chicago, 28. 
Subject: effect of Sindlingcr reports 
on advertisers. 

Electronic Industries Assn. committee, 
section, division, and board meetings: 
Jack Tar Hotel, San Francisco, 27-29. 
Maine Assn. of Broadcasters annual 
meeting: Augusta House, Augusta, 
Me., 28. Principal speaker will be 
NAB president Collins. 
Advertising Research Foundation mid- 
western conference: Ambassador West 
Hotel, Chicago, 29. Theme of con- 
ference: "The Ideas Behind Agency 
Computers." 

Advertising Federation of America board 
meeiing: Poor Richard Club, Phila., 
30; eighth district meeiing: Red Car- 
pet Inn, Milwaukee, 30-2 Dec. 



they have a responsibility to assist 
the agencies in obtaining local in- 
formation. We do not expect to 
receive a direct answer to any 
question, but we do expect to be 
told who to contact and to have 
these contacts made for us by the 
stations. 

MICHAEL PRINTZ, marketing director, The 
Zlowe Co., New York. 

ENLIGHTENED PRESS-RADIO RELATIONS 

I think the WQUA editorial that 
appeared in the Rock Island Argus 
on 5 November is an example of 
enlightened relations between press 
and radio, as well as an example of 
how far radio stations have pro- 
gressed in the matter of editorial- 
izing. 

We are told, incidentally, by an 
official of the Argus that this is the 
first time a radio station editorial 
has been reproduced in their pages, 
despite the fact that they own one 
of our competitors, WHBF in Rock 
Island. 

J. MAXIM RYDER, manager, WQUA, Moline, III. 
• WQUA's on-the-air editorial on Rock Is- 
land County politics was reproduced in its 
entirety by the Argus. Our salute to both 
WQUA and the Argus. 



DECEMBER 

NBC Radio and Tv Affiliates meeting: = 
Americana Hotel, New York, 4-5. 

Academy of Television Arts & Sciences D 

meeiing: Hollywood (place to be an- 
nounced) , 10. Fcaiurc: BBC docu- 
mentary film, "Television and the = 
World"; panel discussion: Hollywood i 5 
Palladium, 19. FCC Chairman New- \ 
ton N. Minow will participate with 
oiher industry leaders in discussion 
of "What is Right and What is 
Wrong with Television." 

Assn. of National Advertisers firsi crea- 
tive workshop: Hotel Plaza, New 
York, II. Subject: management tech- : 
niques in using creaiivily in adver- 1 
using. 

International Radio and Television Society =; 

Christmas party luncheon: Roosevelt | 
Hotel, New York, 18. 

'".Plllii. 



SEMANTICS CAUSE CONCERN 

I was shocked at the semantics nil 
Spot Scope (29 October, p. 67) . I 
The editorial implication is that 
top 40 radio stations are not "qualS 
ity." 

This statement is not expressed! 
in quotes and therefore it appears] 
as if sponsor magazine is sayingl 
that quality stations are other than I 
those which play top 40 popular 
music. 

Thought you would want to cor-l 
rect this unintentional slur of somej 
of the top broadcasting stations in I 
the United States. 

RDBERT E. EASTMAN, president, Robert eJ 
Eastman & Co., New York. 
• It is hereby corrected. The original desl 
ignation used was "quality music." "Music" 
was inadvertently dropped. 

SPANISH MARKET ADDITIONS 

Re the Spanish Market section (5 
November) , KWPC (AM & FM) , 
Muscatine, la., should also be in 
the Iowa stations list, with sched- 
uled Spanish broadcasts. 

For four years we have done a 
Spanish news and interview pro- 
gram for a four-month period from 
July through October. Well over 
2,000 Spanish speaking persons 
come into the area for the harvest- 
ing of tomatoes and pickles. Wei 
schedule two half-hours weekly. 1 

In addition to news in this area,] 
we have made arrangements to] 
bring them news from their own 
home areas in Texas and Mexico.l 
GEORGE J. VOLGER, KWPC, Muscatine, la. I 



On page 51 of your 5 November 
issue, you print a list of radio sta- 
tions that you say carry Spanish 
language programing. Your stateJ 
ment is correct. 

What I am concerned about is 
that you omitted KGNB at New 
Braunfels, Tex., which is a 1,000- 
watt daytime station with primary i 
coverage of San Antonio, Tex., 
which has an estimated Latin pop- 
ulation of 63%. Here in New I 
Braunfels we have a Latin popu- 
lation of 45%. We have, since go- 
ing on the air I April 1950, car- 
ried 2 hours a day of Spanish lan- 
guage programing and music with 
the same Spanish announcer as we 
started with. 

F. T. WILSDN, manager, KGNB, New Braunfels, 
Tex. 



-4.we|'k calendar' 
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Why WSLS-TV Bought 
Volumes 1, 2, and 3 of 
Seven Arts' "Films of the 50's" 



says Horace Fitzpatrick: 

Vice President and Manager, WSLS-TV, Roanoke, Va. 

'Our purchase of the Seven Arts' Volumes 1, 2, and 3 was no 
'happy accident.' Our WSLS-TV Program Screening Committee, 
which passes on all TV films used by WSLS-TV, 
previewed the Seven Arts' Volumes and gave them the highest 
recommendation. As it turned out they were 100% correct . . . 
the Seven Arts' presentations enabled our station to take 
its position as the leading station in the Roanoke 
market in important time spots and has given WSLS-TV the 



shown on the station. We feel the Seven Arts" 'Films of the 50's' 
will enable us to maintain our top ranking position 
in the Roanoke market, particularly in the important 
Saturday, Sunday and mid-day areas where they have proved 
so successful to date." 




SEVEN ARTS 
ASSOCIATED 
CORP. 



A SU8SIOIARY OF SEVEN ARTS PRODUCTIONS, LTD. 
NEW YORK: 270 Park Avenue YUkon 6-1717 

CHICAGO: 8922-0 N. la Crosse (P.O. Box 613). Skok.e. III. 

ORchard 4-5105 
AOams 9-2855 
rman Oaks. Calif, 
STate 8-8276 

TORONTO, ONTARIO: 1 1 Adelaide St. West EMpire 4-7193 



Individual leature prices upon request. 



This man makes $23,000 a year. 
He owns his own home in San Francisco. 
He owns two cars. 
He is a drifter. 



His company transferred him all over the country. Spot 
to spot. Chicago, Atlanta, Memphis. Now, suddenly, he 
has a permanent post. San Francisco. 

But. He has been a comer-and-goer. An involuntary 
drifter. And because of this, he has developed a detached 
attitude toward communities. He has become a non-par- 
ticipant. A spectator. He is now in the Bay Area with the 
chance to sink a deep tap root. But this area is growing 
like a flood-tide. The magnetism of California has attracted 
hundreds of thousands of new residents: They have 
brought with them a similar apathy for their new com- 
munity. The Bay Area is a community of strangers. 



Problem. How do you change this "Community of 
Strangers" to a community of neighbors? 

Here's what one TV station, KPIX, is doing. One hun- 
dred and ten hours of uncommonly enterprising pro- 
gramming have been allocated to probe the Bay Area's 
problems; to dramatize its culture, its traditions; to make 
the Bay Area citizens care about their community, their 
common heritage, their responsibilities as neighbors. 

The ability to influence people, project ideas and move 
products is characteristic of the Westinghouse Broadcast- 
ing Company Stations. Stations that demonstrate daily that 
community responsibility evokes community response. 



WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY 

KPIX • San Francisco KDKA • KDKA-TV • Pittsburgh 

WBZ • WBZ-TV • Boston ^ KYW • KYW-TV • Cleveland 

WINS • New York ^ O ^ WOWO • Fort Wayne 

WJZ-TV • Baltimore " WIND • Chicago 




TOBACCO 
SALES 

per dollar 




Whatever your product, Channel 8 moves goods. On WGAL-TV your sales 
message reaches more families in the prosperous Lancaster-Harrisburg- York- 
Lebanon market. Why? Because WGAL-TV blankets these key metropolitan areas 
and is the favorite by far with viewers in many other areas as well. Your cost per 
thousand viewers? Less than that of any combination of stations in the area. 




Lancaster, PaJ 

NBC and CBS 

STEINMAN STATION 
Clair McCollough, Pres. 
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COLLINS' CIGARETTE TALK ROCKS TV ADVERTISERS 

Broadcasters are getting set for a series of shocks on the subject of tobacco ad- 
vertising — of which NAB president LeRoy Collins' remarks last week in Port- 
land, Ore., were only the opening jolt. The real issue is this: how will radio 
and tv come out in the Federal report on smoking to be released, probably in 
early 1963, by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare? Some in- 
siders believe that Collins' remarks — all made as spontaneous "personal 
views" and in no way reflecting the policy of the NAB board — were specifical- 
ly designed to prevent broadcast advertising from bearing the onus of such a 
report. Collins' speech, delivered ambiguously (made at an NAB function 
but labelled personal) stated that broadcasters must ask their conscience to 
consider evidence that tobacco is "a serious hazard to health." that many 
smokers begin as teen-agers, and that advertising is designed to influence po- 
tential young smokers. Collins pointed a finger at manufacturers, agencies, 
"outstanding sports figures who permit their hero status to be prostituted," 
and at stations which carry the commercials. He informally suggested some 
amendments might be necessary to the NAB Code. As background, it's un- 
derstood Collins watched a recent CBS TV program on the subject of smok- 
ing and reacted to favorable press comment on it; beyond that, there's the 
British tv Pilkington report of this year. 

TV B WARNS MEMBERS RE REPERCUSSIONS 

Agency men, acting through TvB, are understood to have been trying to pro- 
tect their end of what is a $140 million annual broadcast expenditure (net- 
work and spot). Speculation was rife last week on what woidd happen if 
(hypothetically) tobacco commercials were removed from early evening tv. 
The economic and trafficking consequences of such a network shift are almost 
beyond comprehension, and it is not known whether evening and fringe time 
spot tv could carry such a load. Speculation ran especially high because in 
the aftermath of Collins' speech no concrete suggestions had been voiced. If 
Collins really had the forthcoming Federal report in mind, then the most im- 
portant part of his speech was the statement that broadcasters should lake cor- 
rective action "not because we are required to but because a sense of moral 
responsibility demands it." On Thanksgiving Eve TvB sent a memo to its 
members warning them that the tobacco industry was upset and to expect 
more repercussions both on the national and local level. 

APPEAL REVERSES FTC'S BAN OF COLGATE MOCKUP 

Deeply significant to the commercial phrasing side of tv is a 1'. S. appeals 
decision, handed down last week in Boston, which overruled the FTC's taboo 
of the "sandpaper test" mockup for Colgate Shaving Cream. Exonerating 
both Colgate and Bates, the court held that the artifice by Bates of using plexi- 
glas did not constitute deception since the "viewers are interested in and 
moved by what they see, not by the means." The court also expressed doubt 
as to whether Bates should have been named in the F'FC complaint. 
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JFK, MINOW, ACLU STATIONS SUPPORT HAGERTY 

President Kennedy. FCC Chairman Newton Minow, and the American Civil 
Liberties Union have defended the position of ABC News chief James Hag- 
erty in resisting pressure attempts by advertisers to censor news. But the 
ACLU also defended the right of Triangle's WHNC-TV, New Haven, and 
WFIL-TV, Philadelphia, to drop the program "if the principle of self-decision 
on news presentation is to be preserved." In New York City, two stations. 
WMCA and WNEW, went on the air with editorials which defended Smith or 
warned of advertising censorship of news. So did WJRZ, Newark. 

NINE-MONTH NETWORK BILLINGS ROSE 13% 

Network tv gross time billings for the first nine months of 19(52 were $580.1 
million, up 13.0% from last year, reports TvB. In September, billings were 
563.9 million, up 15.2% from 1961. From January to September, ABC TV 
rose 7.5% to $149.1 million, CBS TV was up 17.8% to $226.1 million, and 
NBC TV had an increase of 12.0% to $205.0 million. All daytime increased 
18.8% to $179.7 million and all nighttime was up 10.5% to $400.4 million. 

MAGNA VOX-NAFMB PLAN STARTS TODAY 

In the first arrangement of its kind, Magnovox (K&E) today will begin re- 
ceiving spot announcements on 150 stations for six to nine months. The cost. 
$150,000, will be re-assigned by participating stations to NAFMB to start a re- 
search and promotion program for fin. NAFMB president T. Mitchell Has- 
tings expected the fm project to involve research and agency media people 
and to be in full operation by January. The Magnavox buy is the largest in 
the history of fm. Elsewhere fm broadcasters are trying to differentiate them- 
selves from am with a quality image of their own. Fm listeners earn more and 
spend more and are better educated, James Sondheim, president of Novo's 
QXR Network, noted recently. Broadcasters in fm point out that the pro- 
graming can be quite different from am, and that many commercials accept- 
ed by am stations are not acceptable, forcing agencies to prepare special com- 
mercials for fm. 

GROCERY INDUSTRY SEEKS MORE TV EDITORIAL COOPERATION 

A controversy was started by Grocery Manufacturers Association president 
Paul Willis, speaking before the annual TvB meeting in New York recently, 
when he asked for more editorial cooperation from tv. (For story of speech 
and trade reaction, see p. 27.) 

Y&R OPENS MILAN OFFICE 

Sumner J. Winebaum will be managing director and Rita Maiocchi will be 
media director of Y&R's new office, opened in Milan, Italy, last week. The 
office will report to Francis E. Gearon, Frankfurt managing director. 

SPONSOR-WEEK continues on page 14 
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How the Cleveland muffler became a Star 




Five years ago, when Philip 
Zecfe owned one Star Muffler 
Shop, he launched a radio 
campaign on WHK. Now he 
runs eight shops, making hnn 
the largest muffler man in 
Northern Ohio!Tm sure" Mr. 
Zcefe points out, ct that WHK 
deserves a large share of the 
credit for this growth." Want 



to accelerate your sales in 
the Cleveland market? Ride 
withWHK, Cleveland's 
most popular radio station*... 
the station which carries 
50% of local radio husiness 
111 this tough eight-station 
market. Contact Jack Thayer 
or Metro Broadcast Sales. 
WHK RADIO, CLEVELAND 



METROPOLITAN BROADCASTING RADIO, REPRESENTED UY ME TRO BROADCAST SALES 
JACK THAYER.V.I'. AND GENERAL MANAGER. A DIVISION OF METROMEDIA. INC. 
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DODGE INTO 65 MARKET RADIO CAMPAIGN 

Dodge (BBDO) has gone into a nationwide spot radio campaign to supple- 
ment its tv and print efforts. Campaign involves 65 markets with frequency 
of 40 to 150 spots per week per market in late November. Three one-minute 
commercials are being used. 

INTERPUBLIC ACQUIRES AFAMAL 

Afamal, billing $10 million and said to be the largest advertising agency in 
Africa, was acquired last week by Interpublic, parent company of McCann- 
Erickson and other agencies. It is the third acquisition in as many months: 
the other two were Victor Bennett and Johnstone. 



GOODFELLOW ELECTED TO MBA POST 

Joseph W. Goodfellow of the WRC stations, Washington, has been elected 
president of the Maryland-D.C. Broadcasters' Association. At the same time 
Thomas S. Carr, WBAL, Baltimore, was elected vice president. 



NBC ANNUAL AFFILS CONVENTION SET 

The annual convention of radio and tv affiliates of NBC has been set for 4-5 
December in New York City at the Americana Hotel, with radio stations 
meeting on the first day, Tuesday, and television stations on the second day, 
Wednesday. 



SIN, ANYONE? 

In an age filled with letter abbreviations, some of which even determine the 
proper name so the abbreviation will come out right, perhaps one of the bold- 
est entries is Spanish International Network (SIN) . In any case, the seven- 
station Spanish language border group last week appointed Gates/Hall as its 
West Coast sales representatives. 

BERT LOWN OF CBS TV, 59 

Bert Lown, western manager of CBS TV affiliate relations, died in Portland, 
Ore., last week at the age of 59. Before joining CBS in 1951 he was an execu- 
tive of the Muzac Corporation, and earlier he had long been connected with 
radio as a band-leader and song writer. 



NBC TO TAKE PART IN JAMAICAN TV START 

NBC International is a member of a consortium commissioned by the Jamai- 
can Broadcasting Corporation to provide technical, financial, management, 
and programing assistance for tv service to start next summer. During 1963, 
Sierra Leone and Sudan will also begin tv service with the aid of NBC In- 
ternational. 

SPONSOR-WEEK continues on page 60 
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AD MANAGER 
KNIGHTED! 



DISCOVERS 

WHLI 



sland 



-4TH LARGEST MARKET IN 
U.S.-A SEPARATE, INDEPEND- 
ENT AND DISTINCT MARKET 



Nassau-Suffolk (Long Island) 
accounts for more Automoti- 
ve Sales than 24 states and 
its $3!/ 4 Billion Retail Sales 
out ranks the following major 
metro markets: 



Philadelphia 
Detroit 
Cleveland 
Washington, D.C. 
Boston 
Houston 
San Francisco 
Baltimore 



Dallas 
St. Louis 
Milwaukee 
Seattle 
Minneapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Kansas City 
Atlanta 



Long Islanders listen, and are 
loyal to WHLI because WHLI pro- 
vides exclusive programs and 
services that are vital to resi- 
dents of Long Island. 



— > 10,000 WATTS 



WHLI 






th voice off 



REPRESENTED b 



^SPONSOR 
BACKSTAGE 




Hope for revitalizing syndie sales 

For some years now, the coat of arms of the tv 
film syndication industry has been a pair of 
crossed, sopping wet crying towels, rampant on a 
field of unemployed film salesmen. No branch of 
television has taken the beating the syndicators 
have taken. All manner of developments have con- 
tributed to this state of affairs — hour-long shows, 
packed network schedules, time-slot scarcity, fea- 
ture film on tv, expanded late evening local and 
network programing, and stations heavily inventoried with film prop- 
erties they haven't run or on which they have subsequent runsl 
planned. 

The results, as the trade press has duly reported, have been lag- 
ging syndication sales and considerable retrenchment by the dis- 
tributors. Another outcome of this situation, of course, has been de- 
pressed prices and awesome competition even more fearsome than 
before. 

All in all, the picture, and certainly no pun is intended, has been 
a grim one. But in the opinion of one major syndication sales exec 
the next year should see a significant change. The exec I speak of 
is Dick Dinsmore, who has headed Desilu Sales, Inc., since that com- 
pany started — even in the face of the grim syndication situation — in 
January of this year. 

Dinsmore bases his optimism on what he describes as a small, but 
fnm indication — an increase in the number of inquiries from adver- 
tising agencies as to open markets on some of the Desilu syndication 
properties. Intrigued (and, of course, delighted) by these inquiries, 
Dinsmore made some inquiries on his own and in each instance 
found that the .agency had sought the information in behalf of a 
client who wanted to merchandise powerfully in the markets in- 
volved. 

You can't merchandise a spot 

As Dinsmore notes, it is this ability for strong local merchandising 
which gave syndication part of its original impetus when the busi- 
ness first began. Another was the fact that local and regional adver- 
tisers could not compete, from a program point of view, in any other 
way than via syndication. Further, Dick adds, the magazine con- 
cept in network selling and the diminution of total program spon- 
sorship by one advertiser is making merchandising and promotion 
of network shows by network advertisers increasingly difficult, if noi 
virtually impossible. The network shows are virtually spot carriers 
and it's long been proverbial that you can't merchandise a spot 
announcement. Gone are the days when the majority of network 
advertisers could showcase a single, beautiful program that was theirs 
and theirs alone. 

Dinsmore asks this logical question, "How can you merchandise a 
(Please turn to page 24) 
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qualitative radio research 
has just been brought 

within reach of 
every budget 



Until now ... all Pulse local qualitative 
research in radio was conducted on assignment 
by individual companies . . . who shared 
the cost with no one. 
But now Pulse takes qualitative research out of the 
realm of luxury . . . and into syndication. 



NOW GETTING UNDERWAY— IN 100 TOP MARKETS 




RADIO PULSE 

LQR-100 

Local. . . W Qualitative. . . Radio 



FACTORS: by station. . . by time period 

1. Age 

2. Sex 

3. Occupation 

4. Size of family 



Write, wire or phone George Sternberg, Director of Sales 



THE XT ULSE . INC - 

730 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., Phone : JUdson 6-3316 
If you want to know not just how many, but how good . . . Pulse qualifies 
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Interpretation and commentary 
on most significant tv/ radio 
and marketing news of the week 
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The tv networks might find it expedient from a longrange point of view to 
take note of something that agencies say they're encountering in their discussions 
about tv with clients. 

It's a disquieting subject and the theme is raised not only by clients that the agen- 
cies are trying to bring into tv but advertisers already knee-deep in networks. 

As gleaned from agencies, clients, aside from mentioning the plaint about rising tv costs, 
are giving vent to almost a choral alarm over the high rate of network casualties 
among new nighttime program series. (It was 63% for the 1961-62 season.) 

The question, in essence, posed to the agencies: If the socallcd experts can't pick 
'em at least a 50-50 rate, shouldn't they (the advertisers) be somewhat skittish 
about earmarking more money for network programing. 

One advertiser put his appraisal this way: a manufacturer whose casualty rate for 
new products came to even half the rate for new programs would be deemed not 
only a bad picker but far removed from the public pulse; perhaps the latter is the mal- 
ady afflicting both networks and the people doing the tv producing out in Hollywood. 

CBS TV can expect Benton & Bowles to recommend to General Foods that it 
cancel out of Buffalo when the increased rates for that market take effect in 
March. 

It was B&B that jointly with Compton spearheaded the recommendation that culminat- 
ed in P&G's decision to lop Buffalo off its network lists because of the forthcoming rate 
hike. 

Before it takes B&B's recommendation under consideration General Foods will, 
it might be anticipated, solicit the views on the subject of its other agencies, notably 
Y&R, which, incidentally, has been looking into the legality of a group of agencies or accounts 
taking retaliative action against a group of stations. 

CBS TV sales and station relations makes no bones about its having a hot potato on 
its hands. Complicating the prospects of facesaving: the network's statement in a letter 
to a P&G agency that the network generates rate increases and they are not the re- 
sult of affiliate pressure. 



P&G's wholesale network pullout from Buffalo (as the increased rates take 
effect) poses for CBS TV daytime a complexity that's without precedent. 

The advertiser controls Search for Tomorrow, Guiding Light, As the World Turns 
and Edge of Night, but CBS TV has the right to sell half of the latter two serials to other 
sponsors. And they now include Nabisco, Sterling, Vick, Alberto-Culver, Pillsbury, Lip- 
ton and Toni. 

That ticklish situation is being discussed between the network and P&G, with CBS TV 
contending that it would be unfair to penalize these other advertisers by making them 
abandon exposure of the soapers in Buffalo also. 

However, CBS TV is also inquiring of the serials' co-sponsors whether they're of the 
same mind at P&G as regards the rate increase. 

Dates the cancellations take effect by network: ABC TV, 1 January; CBS TV, 15 
March; NBC TV, 1 April. 

You can expect a continuing reverberation from among tobacco advertisers and 
their agencies as a resut of NAB president LeRoy Collins' comments about youth 
and cigarette advertising. 

(For detailed coverage of this incident see SPONSOR WEEK, page 11.) 
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Lestoil last week advised SPONSOR-SCOPE through F&S&R that it hasn't em- 
barked on geographical pullback on tv coverage and that the only place it's limit- 
ing itself to a regional network is in ABC TV nighttime. 

The company's tv plans for the start of 1963: a minute in Tonight for the full net- 
work, some participations in daytime network tv nation-wide and spot tv in 26 
states. 

Lestoil is anxious to get the record straight because it doesn't want its brokers beyond 
the Mississippi to think they weren't going to get ample weight. 

Gulton Industries (Compton) will have another new item to promote when it 
takes off on its spring tv campaign. 

The newcomer: a cigarette lighter with a battery that recharges itself. 

(See 19 November SPONSOR-SCOPE for an article on the job tv's done for Gulton.) 

Out of the midwest comes a report that can and glass companies are expected 
to accelerate their inventiveness in dressing up the beer container. 

Now that Alcoa has come through with the soft top cans (for Schlitz) beer marketers 
are looking for such thing as tab tops from the can people and "high fashion" shapes 
from the bottle makers. 

And what does it bode for tv? Why, of course, a rush to demonstrate the superior 
utility and the decorativeness of the innovations. 

As it happened, Alcoa's air splurge to support the introduction of Schlitz's soft 
top and the glass companies' counter special campaign on the no-return bottle got 
quite a favorable reaction from the brewers themselves. 

Talking about sponsors who kick themselves for passing up shows that turn 
out smash hits, Alberto-Culver's Leonard Lavin, who's spending at the rate of $30 
million a year in tv, demonstrated that he's not above that antic, and in public too. 

Lavin told the Chicago Broadcast Advertisers Club that he was offered one of the first 
cracks at Beverly Hillbillies and he thumbed it down because he didn't think it had a 
chance. 

And, too, Lavin didn't hesitate to don sackcloth before his competitors. The gather- 
ing included people from Helene Curtis' four agencies. 

On the less brooding side, Lavin took the occasion to tick off his three main tenents of 
achieving leadership in his field: 

They were: (1) the marketing of quality products at premium mass prices, with 
distribution in all possible outlets; (2) a minimum number of executive person- 
nel; (3) a maximum number of advertising dollars concentrated on television. 

Quite obviously sales and profits are bouncing high for Whitehall (Bates) the 
current fiscal year. 

The American Home Products' proprietory division has $300,000 in advertising sur- 
plus that it proposes to put into nighttime network tv commercials all to be sched- 
uled before the end of December. 

This gambit might be chalked up as a first for radio: CBS Radio network 
sales are making a selling point of the fact that the network has a mechanical de- 
vice which automatically maintains a proper decibel balance between the program 
content and the commercials. 

The name of the mechanism is Audimax, and the citation by CBS Radio sales is evi- 
dently a response to the furore newsprint columnists have been making lately 
about stations stepping up of volume for commercials. Also criticisms of the practice 
by Interpublic's Marion Harper, K&E's William Lewis and other admen. 
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It's been a rough season so far for those who harness their values of a night- 
time network tv series to ratings. 

The shares continue to fluctuate wholesale with the issuance of each Nielsen 30-market 
report, with the result that Madison Avenue can claim the biggest battalion of second 
guessers it's ever known. 

Of no minor disturbance to those who expect a fairly rooted stability of a network sched- 
ule is this factor: if you look back from the 4 November 30-market Nielsen you will 
find that in terms of shares 96 half -hours have changed by at least 20% since their 
season's premiere. Of these half-hours 41 were new shows and 45, holdovers. There 
are 148 prime time half-hours. 

+ . 

Looks like Beech-Nut Baby Foods (Y&R) will retain NBC TV as the exclusive 
repository for its daytime billing for the coming year. 

The account's been ladling it out on a 13-week basis but the chances are that it will set 
up a 52-week arrangement with this proviso: the right to cancel on four weeks' no- 
tice. Estimated rate of expenditure: $3.5 million. 

There'll also be heavy supplementing in spot tv. It's been running around $750,000. 

Johnson & Johnson (Y&R) has assigned the bulk of its network daytime busi- 
ness for the first quarter to NBC TV. 

The package figures around 70 minutes and $300,000 in billings. 

Involved is most of the Micrin allotment and all of Arrestin cough remedy. 

Another daytime renewal for the network: Calgon (Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove), seven 
quarter hours in the Price is Right. 

Lever Bros, will be definitely back in daytime network tv for the second 1963 
quarter. 

The company has a flock of brand promotions on the way that will make it imperative 
that daytime spending be restored in even greater volume. 

By that time the account may be in a better position to single out the programs it wants 
for daytime participation. 

NBC TV research appears to have taken over the role this season of showing 
that there is more than one way of skinning a batch of ratings. 

To counteract the competitive complexion of Nielsen's Top 10 in average audience NBC 
TV last week rushed out a research department "highlight" showing that when it came 
to most programs with a better than 30 rating in terms of total homes NBC TV 
had six, CBS TV six (if Skelton isn't counted twice) and ABC TV, one. 

ABC TV also took occasion last week to beat the drum re ratings: the latest 30-market 
Nielsen showed McHale's Navy running ahead of Hazel. 

ABC TV has but two minutes to sell (out of 16) on the All-Star game it's add- 
ed to its American Football League schedule, with the date 13 January. 

The participants set by minutes: Gillette, 8; Lorillard, 2; General Mills, 2; Lin- 
coln-Mercury, 2. The price comes out to around $20,000 gross a minute. 

A program nut that CBS TV is expected to crack this week: the early 1963 
status of the Fair Exchange series. 

The network has an hour version of Twilight Zone standing by for possible substitu- 
tion. Blurring a decision is the fact that Fair Exchange's share went up to 30% in 
the latest 30-market Nielsen. 
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Continued 



The replacement of Robert Foreman with James R. Schule as chief of BBDO's 
tv program department suggests in a way the turn of an era for the agency. 

Schule started with BBDO as a staff legalite, while Foreman's great suit has always been 
in the area of creativity. 

From the fledging days of radio BBDO has been quite eminent for the retinue of 
staff showmen sprouted by the program department — people like the late Arthur Pryor, Jr., 
the late Homer Fickett, Charles Underhill, Wick Crider, David White and Herb Sanford. 



The time cost estimator may have reason to start looking over his, or her, 
shoulder as regards the longevity of the job. 

Compton's media department is having a pilot useage job — or call it an experi- 
ment — done at Central Media Bureau to determine where the estimating function can 
be performed more efficiently and economically by punchcards. 

If the pilot proves acceptable, the timebuyer will look to the end results of the 
computer to guide him instead of going to a staff estimator. The buyer still, of 
course, will have to make the buying decision. 

But there's one place where the machine can't help: in case accounting finds that the 
billings from the station don't jibe with the machine some human will have to get 
back to the station and find out who's right. 

P.S.: If you're an estimator at Compton, don't worry. The media department says it'll 
find other things for you to do. 



As current Four A's chairman, McCann-Erickson's Marion Harper has good 
cause to preach the concept that advertisers should abandon the practice of mak- 
ing their marketing strategy a year-to-year thing. 

Harper's contention that marketing plans should be carved according to at least a three- 
year cycle is rooted in a principle for which the Four A's has been fighting. 

The incentive is simply this: if marketing plans were based on longrange strategy 
agency-client relations would become more stable and the business of cancelling 
out on six months or less notice would diminish substantially. 



Tv research has been piling up answers to all sorts of questions over the years 
but there's still one puzzle that resides in the limbo of perplexity. 

And that unanswered query, often cited by agency people, is this: how come Nielsen's 
station index furnishes 15% more audience than ARB's station ratings but Niel- 
sen's network index runs 15% less than ARB's network ratings? 

SPONSOR-SCOPE asked Nielsen to rationalize this one but without success. 



Talking about the economic immensity of network tv, did you know that before 
the three networks ring up the curtain on a new season they're in for perhaps as 
much as a half billion dollars in table stakes. 

The breakdown of that figure might roughly be estimated in this fashion. 



Nighttime programing 

Daytime programing, sports rights 

News coverage, documentaries 

Plant, personnel, fixed overhead 

Total 



AREA 



TOTAL AMOUNT 

$300,000,000 
100,000,000 
60,000,000 
40,000,000 

$500,000,000 
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First in Hoosier Homes 



Keeping alive this 50 year old tradition, Peru holds their 
annual "Circus City Festival", re-living the grand old 
days of sawdust, ridgepoles and greasepaint. 

"Let's go to Circus City", the WFBA1 promotion spots 
said . . . inviting Hoosier listeners to a day with Channel 
six stars at Peru for the big "Circus City" celebration. 

Seven hundred train seats ... at $8 for adults, $5 for 
children . . . were snapped up by the WFBM audience 
in no time — another example of the pulling power and 
community acceptance you can expect from WFBM-TV 
in Indianapolis and the rich satellite markets surround- 
ing the metro area. Let us show you the specifics now. 
Just ask your Katz man. 




merica's 13th TV Market 

-i the only basic NBC coverage of 760,000 TV set 
ning families. ARB Nov., 1961. Nationwide Sweep. 
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GOING UP! 
Daytona Beach 
Orlando 

NOW 

FLORIDA'S 

THIRD 
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AND 

SPACE AGE 
CENTER 

OF THE WORLD 
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show when you, as an advertiser, are identified with it only 
minute and are one of a number of advertisers?" He adds that Th 
Lucy Show, with two alternating sponsors, presents a different pi 
ture and then counters with, "But if you are one of the advertise 
in the 90-minute western show The Virginian, how can you expect 
use, with maximum effect, point of sale and similar merchandisii 
aids?" 

I think Dinsmore's point is well taken. There has long been 
school of thought in the advertising business which has felt that hoi 
ever strong a sales tool television may be, it and any other mediui 
need something to close the gap between the desire to buy and tM 
act of buying. It may only be a shelf tag or a bottle collar remind 
ing the customer that this is the product advertised on such and suci 
program, but it has proved to be just the fillip needed to close 
sale. 

If Dinsmore's prediction that there will be a pick up in syndic; 
tion show sales becomes an actuality, it will be an interesting deve 
opment. Stations, of course, will welcome it since it means they' 
get 70 cents of their rate card dollar, rather than the 30% of 
card they get from network programing. It will mean that the primj 
factor which has hurt syndication sales so much — the very suceffl 
of network shows — will be contributing to its renascence, howeve 
large or small that renascence may be. 



Syndication costs less 

Underlying this entire situation is still another problem, namely 
the costs of network programing, which have risen to the poinf 
where full or half program sponsorship is the rare exception for 
vertisers today. 

A particularly dramatic recent illustration of how network pro! 
gram costs have soared was the purchase of the repeat of the Marf 
Martin Peter Pan two-hour telecast. Young & Rubicam and Wan 
wick & Legler bought this repeat for showing via NBC TV on 9 
February from 7 to 9 p.m. And even though it is a repeat of a show 
which had been performed twice before in live versions, it is costing 
sponsors Lipton Tea and Timex well over a half-million dollars, in 
eluding time charges. And that is no second-hand price for the spoil 
sorship of a show on its third round. 

And in spite of the large costs, the merchandising possibilities ard 
even further watered down by the fact that Miss Martin is doing] 
another special (this one with Bing Crosby) which is scheduled fori 
10 p.m. on Christmas Eve. Clairol will be the sponsor of the ChristJ 
mas outing. 

In direct contrast, syndication program costs have been held st| 
the same level for some years, a natural development where there 
too much product and not enough playing time. Dinsmore and! 
other syndication sales executives are hard-headed enough to realize! 
that domestic syndication will probably never return to the heights! 
it achieved a few years ago, but if the need to supplement networkB 
programing with local syndication does materialize, it could be high-l 
ly important in stabilizing syndication and reducing, even if slightly,! 
the risks of an always hazardous business. ^ I 



for Orlando' 
Daytona Beach 
Cape Canaveral 
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San Antonio's 



Leaders in the 
metropolitan audience 
share... with greatest 
unduplicated ABC 
network coverage 
in the Southwest! 



For many years San Antonio's Channel 
12 has been a leader in the metropolitan 
audience share. Now, with its new Sky 
Scraper maximum tower and maximum 
power . . . this coverage has been extended 
to outlying communities of the San 
Antonio trade area. The new Channel 12 
Sky Scraper will add an estimated 
185,000 homes to its co verage . . . the 
greatest unduplicated ABC network 
coverage in the Southwest. See your 
Katz man for the facts. 



Channel 12 




lb 
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GMA's Willis startles TvB members 



► Waldorf speech brings deep resentments 

► GMA president seeks more "cooperation" 

► Cites association pressure on magazines 



In the opinion of many veteran 
industry observers, Paul Willis, 
president of the Grocery Manufac- 
turers Association, speaking before 
the annual TvB meeting in New 
York on 16 November, raised a 
number of startling and debatable 
points when he asked for more tv 
cooperation in presenting the food 
industry story. 

Because of the controversial na- 
ture of his speech, sponsor reprints 
it here in full, with editorial com- 
ment on the following page. 

In your publicity covering your 
annual meeting, you say that in- 
dustry is learning that it cannot 
increase sales just by increasing 
production and pushing more prod- 
; through the distribution pipe- 
line. It is the customer's pull that 
determines sales today, a pull trans- 
mitted through the chain of de- 
mand. 

Our manufacturers as well as the 
distributors have been keenly aware 
of this for a long time. That is 
why they are annually investing so 
tv millions of dollars in adver- 
tising and promotions. The theme 
of your meeting "The Chain of 
Demand" is right down our alley. 

Before discussing your theme, I 
want to tell you a little bit about 
DMA — who we are and what we 
do. Our membership includes the 



leading manufacturers of this coun- 
try that produce most of the food 
and grocery items sold in super- 
markets throughout the l T . S. In 
addition to the regularly accepted 
items that make up the grocery 
basket, our manufacturers produce 
soft drinks, beer, cigarettes, beaut) 
aids, general merchandise 



most ol the branded products avail- 
able in supermarkets. In recent 
years many manulac liners who 
heretofore sold theii products pri- 
marily through other channels and 
who arc now marketing them 
through supermarkets h;\\c joined 
GMA, and we have been very help- 
ful to them. 

We have 20 working committees 
on which some 800 people serve 
actively. This includes committees 
on marketing, adver tising. public 
relations, trade relations, employee 
relations, traffic, agricultural rela- 
tions, broker relations, legislative, 



. Our 




Willis of GMA addresses TvB meeting 

It was at tin's luncheon ai the Waldorf-. 
Manufacturers Assn., shocked broadcast! 



in New York 

\itoria Hotel that Wil 
•is with picas on eclile 
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members look upon GMA as their 
organization to provide leadership 
with the trade, the public, the 
government, communications, press, 
and so on. 

Growth traced. Our industry has 
had a fabulous growth, especially 
within the last two decades. It 
grew from a $10 billion annual 
business to an estimated $80 billion 
in 1902. This growth did not just 
happen because people have to eat, 
or because of population increases. 
Had we depended on these two 
factors only, our total annual food 
consumption bill would probably 



people and to our total economy. 
Today's homeinaker has the dis- 
tinct privilege of selecing her gro- 
ceries from an assortment of some 
8,000 items instead of a limited 
selection of 1,000 items as before. 
Two-thirds of today's items are 
either new or were materially im- 
proved within the past 10 years. 
She prepares her daily meals of 
nutritious, tasty foods for a family 
of four, in 1 y% hours compared 
with an earlier time requirement 
of 5i/2 hours. 

Today's food products, in many 
instances, are far superior in nutri- 




Ominous warning 

by Willis to 

tv managements: 



"OUR manufacturers in 1962 will invest $1.2 billion 
in advertising. . . . I xvish I could say . . . nice things about 
the relationships of our advertisers xuith tv. Even though 
the networks receive about 65% of their revenues from 
GMA members, there is lots to be desired in our relation- j 
ships with their top managements." 

iiini!v:ii'.;'ii airm: it ^"T.rnur unniiai 'uniiii rairiDiiiiM 



now be S 10 billion instead of $80 
billion. 

This extra growth resulted from 
many things . . . good management 
at all levels, fine teamwork among 
all segments of the industry, heavy 
investment in research, new and 
improved products, modernization 
of plants, new equipment, automa- 
tion, and very importantly, adver- 
tising and promotions. It was the 
combination of these many factors 
that helped to promote this extra 
growth. 

This industry has made great 
contributions to the American 



tion, tastiness, safety, variety, and 
reliability of quality. 

Today's new household items 
with their built-in maid service 
provide many time-saving devices 
which have materially lightened 
the homemaker's chores. Largely 
because of the availability of safe, 
tasty, nutritious foods, and the 
public's greater understanding and 
appreciation of the value of good 
eating, the American people, as a 
nation, are healthier now than ever 
before. Children are taller. Sports 
records are continuously broken 
and the life span is constantly in- 



creasing. The American consumer 
never had it so good. 

While our government's over-all 
cost-of-living index shows an in- 
crease of 17% within the last 10 
years, exclusive of food, we are 
highly pleased to say that the cost 
of our government's standard "gro- 
cery basket" costs no more today at 
the supermarket than it did 10 
years ago. This standard "grocery 
basket" set up by the government 
contains some 80 selected basic 
grocery items carefully weighted as 
to consumer usage. It is the com- 
posite cost of this "grocery basket" 
that the government uses as a 
monthly measurement of food 
prices at the grocery store. 

Whenever we make the state-j 
ment that today's grocery basket 
costs no more than it did 10 years 
ago, it naturally raises eyebrows 
for some people spend more dollars 
now at the supermarket than ever 
before. There usually is a practical 
explanation for this. The family 
may be larger today, and growing 
children require more food. People 
are also buying different and better 
foods. Additionally, they buy many 
other items at the supermarket: 
magazines, cigarettes, stockings, 
kitchen utensils, etc . . . all are paid 
for out of the grocery budget. 

Recently, you have seen several 
magazine and newspaper articles 
on "Why Our Food Is a Bargain." 
That is a correct statement, as it 
relates to the over-all cost-of-living 
items, and especially when meas- 
ured in terms of hourly wages re- 
lated to purchasing power. Ten 
years ago the American factory em- 
ployee worked 51 hours to earn 
enough money with which to buy 
the government's monthly market 
basket of farm foods. This year he 
earns enough money from 37 hours 
of work to buy the same standard 
"market basket." He has the in- 
come of 14 hours work for spend- 
ing for other things ... a real con- 
tribution to our total economy. In 
this country, we spend about 20 
cents of our dollar income, after 
taxes, for food. This leaves 80(f 
available for buying other things. 
In Russia they need about 50 cents 
of their dollar to buy foods. 
(Please tarn to page 51) 
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what we believe in 
and what we fight for 



An outrageous and shocking speech 



If yon did not hear, or have not seen the speerli delivered by Paul S. Willis, 
president of the Grocery Manufacturers of America, before the recent meeting of 
die Television bureau of Advertising in Xew York, we suggest that yon read it 
carefully. It appears on the preceding pages. 

In our opinion it contains some of the most outrageous and shocking statements 
ever delivered at an industry meeting. 

Worse still, it betrays evidence of a type of mentality and type of thinking which, 
unless checked soon and hard and last, can easily destroy the whole structure of 
the American free press and free broadcasting. 

Mr. Willis, posing as a spokesman for an §80 billion industry, and waving the big 
bludgeon of a SI. 2 billion advertising expenditure, told TvB members that the 
time has come for more editorial "cooperation" with food manufacturers. 

blandly, and with the kind of innocence usually seen only among the very senile 
or very infantile, he revealed the disgraceful fact that last year a GMA committee 
put the arm on 16 supposedly powerful publishers. 

In Willis' words, "We wanted to discuss with diem die facts of life about adver- 
tiser-media relationships." In the GMA's bright lexicon, this means seeing to it 
that editorial and advertising departments understand their "interdcpcndcncy." 

The magazine boys got the message. In the past year a flood of puffy, p.r.-type 
food articles have appeared in Life, Look, the Saturday Evening Post, Good 
Housekeeping, This Week, Readers' Digest— name the proudest names in the mass 
magazine field, they've all knuckled under. 

Gleefully Willis detailed the results of the GMA power play. But he went on 
ominously, "There's lots to be desired in our relations with top t\ managements." 

In other words, as one distressed TvB member remarked at the Waldorf, "He's 
telling us, 'We've ground the print boys under our heels; now we're going to 
start in on you'." 



Well, maybe that will happen. But sponsor believes that the time has come 
when all thoughtful broadcasters, publishers, and advertising men must stand up 
and challenge publicly the entire Willis-GMA concept. 

It is based on fallacious, misguided, misbegotten thinking, and the sooner its 
GMA adherents get slapped down, the better off we all shall be. 

Paul Willis is wrong, dead wrong. And the reasons why he is wrong have noth- 
ing to do with those old-fashioned, maudlin arguments about the need to preserve 
"editorial integrity" or protect the pristine virginity of editors and program people 
from the lecherous assaults of the advertising department. 

The real evil in the GMA approach, as Tv Guide editor Merrill Panitt pointed 



Misguided, fallacious thinking 
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out recently to the ANA (sec Commercial Commentary 19 November), is that this 
kind of pressure leads inevitably to a weakening of mass media advertising values. 

There isn't an editor or broadcast program chief in America today who isn't 
subject to an almost unbearable barrage from public relations image-builders who 
want to cadge free time and space to promote their own special interests. 

And when this barrage is backed, as it is by GMA, with the ugly, bullying, im- 
plied threat of advertising cancellations, it is not always easy to resist. 

Rut it is absolutely imperative— not only for reasons of self-respect and integrity, 
but for the advertisers' own ultimate good— that the resistance be vigorously and 
constantly demonstrated. 

In any mass medium the primary responsibility of an editorial or program ex- 
ecutive is to deliver an audience— a specific, sizeable, interested, even enthusiastic 
audience. 

He owes this not only to himself and to his owners, but especially and most im- 
portantly to his advertisers. 

And the only way he can be certain of building, holding, and stimulating this 
audience is by constantly seeking out its real interests, and discovering new ways to 
challenge and appeal to it. 

He cannot hope to do this if he turns his medium into a bouse organ for special 
interests. He cannot do it with a policy of accommodation and appeasement. 

He must continually fight against those who say, "This is what I want your pub- 
lic to read or hear." He must stand firm in providing what his public itself wants 
to receive, and digest. 

Otherwise, he betrays himself, and inevitably betrays his advertisers. 

Who does Willis speak for? 

In presuming to act as spokesman for the grocery manufacturers industry, Paul 
Willis, as president of GMA, seems to have impressive credentials. 

But sponsor wants to know— does Willis really have the specific backing of the 
companies which make up the Association's membership? 

Among these arc such important tv advertisers as Procter &' Gamble, General 
Foods and General Mills. 

Is Willis speaking for Howard Morgens, president of P&G, Charles G. Mortimer, 
chairman of General Foods, and Charles H. Bell, chairman of General Mills? 

sponsor has addressed personal copies of this editorial to each of these gentlemen 
and asked them specifically whether Willis, in his pressure tactics on mass media, 
reflects their sentiments. Or is he merely a harmless bureaucrat, speaking wildly 
and violently out of turn? 

If the GMA president actually represents the viewpoint of leading GMA mem- 
ber companies, then we believe these companies should themselves be attacked. 

If he doesn't, then he should be reprimanded by his membership. fP* 



SO 
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11TH ANNUAL RADIO/TV FARM REPORT 



A profile of farm radio-tv in 1962 



Stations beef up farm programing, staffs 
TRFDs invaluable to advertisers 
Youth now entering ag-communications 
Rural-suburban overlaps affect programing 



Farming today is the center of 
more "numbers games" than 
there are Hies in a pigsty. To name 
a few: 

• In Washington, the H)59 Cen- 
sus of Agriculture is still being 
poured over in order to determine 
how many "farms" and "farmers" 
there are, according to new defini- 
tions, and where they are located. 
Soil bank and other farm programs 
aie also the root ol much arithme- 

• The number of farms contin- 
ues to decrease while the farms 
themselves get bigger, as sponsor 
delineated in the last two annual 
farm issues along with other statis- 
tical data ($16 billion income, 5208 



billion assets, etc.) . 

• Simultaneously, mechanization 
has swelled the number of surplus 
farm workers. The Committee for 
Economic Development, which con- 
siders this underdevelopment a 
large part of an overall government 
problem, recently recommended as 
a rented), "a program to permit and 
induce a large rapid movement of 
resources, notably labor, out of agii- 
c iihure.*' 

• Meanwhile, radio and tv sta- 
tions continue to add to their farm 
programing and to add to their 
farm programing stalls. Also, col- 
leges continue to increase the num- 
ber of agricultural communications 
courses. 



• In California, it was evolved 
b\ Dr. Peri) Stout, chairman of the 
Soils and Nutrition Department at 
the University of California, that 
the V. S. should stock a two-year 
lood supply within walking dis- 
tance of each citizen in the e\ent ol 

• And, at least on the East and 
West Coasts and around the big 
"metro" aieas, an increasing num- 
ber of rural and stibinban aieas aie 
beginning to overlap with resultant 
changes in radio and t\ program- 



ing, advt 
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ith, and 



prochic l mere handising. 

The CED plan for retraining 
sin plus faun workers, according to 
Norman Kraelt, dhectoi ol agricul- 
tural affairs for the .Mutual Ilroad- 
casting System, calls lor "an ont- 
movemeni of two million farm 
workers from agriculture o\ei the 

Kraelt, heard six days a week on 
'250 stations, suggested a bi-partisan 
approach to a solution ol the faun 
problem: "Either we succeed in 




In the city or on the prairie, it's still farm programing 

The grazing problem in Philadelphia isn't as bad as it look; 
promotion. Aerial photo (r) shows part of tent 



, . . .0 (I). H.M 
Gran 1 Island, Neb., si 
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taking agriculture out of the polit- 
ical arena or the dwindling rural 
representation in Congress may find 
the growing representation from 
the cities of a mind to do away with 
federal farm programs entirely. 

"How much longer," he asked, 
"will the American people — farm- 
ers and non-farmers alike — endure 



spectacles such as the one we have 
just witnessed: eight months of 
high-level bickering, resulting in a 
farm bill that is completely pleas- 
ing to almost nobody and promises 
to feed the fires of farm policy con- 
troversy when the 88th Congress 
convenes in January?" 

Kraeft's program, which origin- 



ates in Washington D. C, was ex- 
panded to six days a week this year 
when American Cyanamid Co. be- 
gan sponsorship of his News-Farm 
A T cws three days a week. Thus 
Saturdays were added to the sched- 
ule in September to accommodate 
Pioneer Chain Saw Division of Out- 
board Marine Corp. three days a 
week. 

'Like small grocers.' In discuss- 
ing the mechanization problem, Joe 
Baisch, vice president and general 
manager of WREX-TV, Rockford, 
111., likened the passage of small 
farms to the disappearance of small 
grocery stores due to the growth of 
supermarkets. 

"A lot of people don't seem to 
realize," Baisch said, "that the in- 
vestment for a family farm today — ■ 
at the low end— is about $25,000 
and goes to about $150,000. And 
instead of the old 40 (acres) they 
have from 700 to 1,200 — at least in 
this area. But they have three trac- 
tors and only one hired hand to 
work it, outside of the immediate 
family." 

One solution to the problem of 
keeping jobless farm workers in the 
areas in which they were born and 
raised was repeated to sponsor by 
Giles H. Miller, Jr., president of the 
Culpepper National Bank, Culpep- 
per, Va. 

Industries aid jobless. Because 

of the continuous floods and 
droughts, the townspeople were 
never sure of their water supply 
and the farmers were never sure of 
their crops. Last year, the local 
people raised $65,000 and joined 
with the farmers to eliminate the 
problem through the Mountain 
Run Watershed Project. 

As soon as the water problem was 
brought under control, two indus- 
tries moved in — a steel products 
mill and a woman's wear mill. 
These enterprises now employ 400 
people, many of whom were farm- 
ers. 

Station activities 

When commercial radio debuted, 
it found an immediate indispens- 
able niche on farms throughout the 
world as a provider of news, weather 
bulletins, market prices, and enter- 
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tainment. Today it soothes animals 
in the barns, and transistor-size ra- 
dios now accompany workers in the 
field. 

Almost from its inception, a spe- 
cial type of programing — fai m pro- 
graming — was developed to meet 
the needs of this special audience. 
Just as quickly, the value of spon- 
sorship was recognized by the man- 
ufacturers and advertisers of seed 
and feed; fertilizers and chemicals; 
animal health; insecticides, pest and 
weed killers; petroleum products; 
consumer, and institutional. 

Al Long, John Blair & Co.'s farm 
specialist in New York, noted: 
"Commercial farm radio in recent 
years has been developed into a 
powerful sales stimulant through 
the combined efforts of profession- 
al farm directors, their area cov- 
erage stations, and the leading farm 
advertisers." 

Audiences loyal. "This sales ef- 
fectiveness," Long continued," is 
the result of a) the new farm radio 
programing which has built large 
and loyal audiences and b) the use 
of the radio farm director as an 
agent for his exclusive advertisers 
during the time he is in the field 
with his staff collecting the vast 
amount of material necessary for 
the new programing." 

He suggested that an advertiser's 
local sales force "should work di- 
rectly with the station and the RFD 
in coordinating their efforts on key 
accounts or wherever it is most pro- 

In Chicago, Blair's farm director, 
Bob Walton, explained the daily 
practical side of farm programing: 
"The early morning farm show on 
most area stations is a calculated 
way of getting forced tune-in and a 
running start on their competition. 

"The noontime farm shows," he 
continued, "gain maximum total 
area circulation for these same sta- 
tions and likewise provide a com- 
petitive advantage to the station 
going into the afternoon listening 
period." 

Prefer live messages. Later, 
Walton noted that major farm ad- 
vertisers recognize the value of the 
RFD's personal influence and "pre- 
fer the live participation of the 



RFD in their commercials. Some 
even rely upon the RFD to work 
from fact sheets. They ask that the 
RFD custom tailor the copy to his 
individual market." 

As for coverage, the greatest sin- 
gle carrier of farm programing is 
the Keystone Broadcasting System 
whose 818 farm stations reach 78% 
of all U. S. farms (2,902,825 of 



teresting to note how at least one 
agency man refers to radio. Robert 
Kunkel, client sen ices account ex- 
ecuti\e, Leo Burnett Co., Chicago, 
declared: "Our radio is cli\ided in- 
to three groups — cornhelt, milk- 
belt, and broiler areas. It may be 
we will add a beef area someday 
and we have al limes had a special 
program in egg areas." 



NATRFDers are homeward-bound | 



MEMBERS OF THE National Assn. of Television and Radio Farm 
Directors— the uniquely qualified group of advertiser-farmer go- 
betweens — are returning home today from their 19th annual three- 
day meeting in Chicago to their familiar "early bird-night owl" life. 

The activities of the TRFDs, who number over 600 on 145 radio 
stations in 35 states and Canada and on 79 tv stations in 33 states 
and Canada, are too well-known to require but the briefest men- 
tion: early broadcast hours, long field trips, frequent chats with 
farmers, dealers, government extension workers, fairs, meetings, 
and government hearings. 

But mainly, TRFDs are salesman; knowledgable men who have 
earned the confidence and trust of farmers in their areas, and who 
work with sponsors, their distributors and dealers. 



National Sales Representatives 
Advertising Time Sales 



who work with NATRFD stations are: 
Hal Holman Co. 



AM Radio Sales 


The Katz Agency 


Avery-Knodel 


Daren F. McGavren Co. 


John Blair & Co. 


Masla Associates 


CBS Spot Sales 


Peters, Griffin, Woodward 


Henry 1. Christal Co. 


Pearson National Reps. 


Thomas F. Clark Co. 


Edward Petry & Co. 


Crosley Broadcasting Sales 


Radio-TV Representatives 


Gill-Perna 


Paul H. Raymer Co. 


H. R. Representatives 


Venard, Torbet & McConnell 


R. Harlow 


Walker-Rawalt 


Harrington, Righter & Parsons 


Hal Walton Inc. 



Geo. P. Hollingbery Co. 



3,703,221) and 85% of the lop 400 
farm counties. 

Each of these stations air an av- 
erage of 16 full quarter-hours of 
farm programing weekly, and more 
than 85% of these KBS farm sta- 
tions use either a county agent or a 
station farm director on the air in 
programing which appeals directly 
to the farmer and his family. 

To digress briefly, it might be in- 



Radio/tv saves cotton. That 
farm audiences not only hear radio 
and tv, but are actually listening 
and even motivated by them, was 
perhaps never more dramatically 
demonstrated than it was in Texas' 
Rio Grande Valley late this sum- 
mer. 

A 70-cents/hour pay increase for 
Mexican Nationals (braceros) to 
pick cotton made their hire pro- 
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hibitive to farmers who would have 
had to pay §41.25 per bale for 
picking alone. Since purchase of 
new machines was out of the ques- 
tion, the Texas Employment Com- 
mission was called ujxm to procure 
machines 10 custom-pick the crops 
at a cost of §20-25 per bale. 

The TEC asked KRGV (AM & 
TV), Weslaco, for assistance. Farm 
director Charlie Rankin immediate- 
ly aired the needs of the valley's 
farmers t\pe of machine, acreage, 
first 01 second picking, etc. This 
was repealed, as a public service, 
cm Rankin's morning and after- 
noon nulio and tv programs. 

When the dust settled, the TEC 
congratulated the station for hel|> 
ing\o get 90-95% of the 370,000 
bales machine harvested and bring- 
ing I he 1902 col ton season to a suc- 
cessful close. 

TEC hails RFD. The TEC letter 
read in part: "Charlie Rankin's 
farm program was directly respon- 



sible for turning out more than 50 
cotton picking machines at times 
when they could not be located by 
any other manner in time to meet 
the demand. Idle machines were 
located in Hidalgo, Cameron, and 
Willacy counties and referred to 
the points of need in a matter of 
hours, whereas the normal place- 
ment process would have taken 
clays." 

One of the more unusual farm 
events this year, the International 
Mushroom Conference from 28 Oc- 
tober to 2 November, was covered 
by WFIL (AM & TV), Philadel- 
phia. 

Nearly 300 people from eight 
foreign nations attended the meet- 
ing which is held in a different 
country every three years. This 
conference, the fifth, was the first to 
be held in the U. S.; the next to 
be held here will be in 1977. 

Chester County, Pa., annually 
produces $38 million worth of 



mushrooms and is the largest mush- 
room producer in the world. WF1L 
shot 10 minutes of film as the vis- 
itors toured farms in the mush- 
room center, according to TRFD, 
Dr. George Webster. 
Mushroom story taped. Later, a 

half-hour show was taped which in- 
cluded the film, parts of meetings 
and interviews. 

The biggest problem among 
mushroom growers of the world 
this year? Formosa, with its cheap 
labor and low standard of living, 
is trying to steal the market away. 

More typical farm broadcasting 
activity was KWKH's (Shreveport) 
sponsorship in January of a day- 
long agricultural conference, "Ark- 
La-Tex Hay Day" in Shreveport. 
Highlight of the event was the 
judging of more than 250 bay sam- 
ples. The station's farm service de- 
partment director, Jack Dillard, 
awarded prizes. 

In Grand Island, Neb., WOW 



Universities, C4As prepare youth for ag-communicator's job 




Long aware of the need for com- 
petent young people in the field of 
farm communications, and especial- 
ly in agriculture advertising, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois (in photo above) 
last fall offered a major in Agricul- 
tural Communications to undergrad- 
uates in the College of Agriculture 
and College of Journalism and Com- 



munications, Urbana, III. 

Students taking the major follow 
one of three options: 1) advertising; 
2) news-editorial, and 3) radio-tv, 
while at the same time satisfying all 
the requirements for a degree in ag- 
riculture. 

This step by a highly respected in- 
stitution was heartening for the Chi- 
cago Area Agricultural Advertising 
Assn. which has long been con- 
cerned about the dearth of qualified 
young people interested in an ag- 
communications career. 

For years the C4As had questioned 
university officials, journalism pro- 
fessors, and students on college 
campuses to find out how best to in- 
terest young people in entering the 
field. 

Two years ago, a plan was out- 
lined to spell out the opportunities 
in agricultural communications and 
to give some idea of the kinds of 
jobs which communications provided 
by Don McGuiness, vice president of 
Aubrey, Finlay, Marley & Hodgson, 
Chicago advertising agency, and Dix 



Harper, vice president, radio-tv, 
AFM&H. 

This January, as a result, the C4As 
will start to send two-man teams to 
conduct 30-to-40-minute seminars (to 
fit in with classroom schedules) at 
the universities of Illinois, Iowa 
State, and Minnesota as a start, fol- 
lowed by Wisconsin, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Purdue, and Michigan State. 
Cornell, Oklahoma, Ohio State, and 
'Nebraska also may be added to the 
list, in addition to other "schools 
that have an agricultural journalism 
curriculum which amounts to some- 
thing." 

The seminar outline includes these 
points: Farming Today (facts and 
trends); Agricultural Communica- 
tions (what they involve, definition 
and scope, how they are used); Job 
Opportunities, and Basic Qualifica- 
tions for Employment. 

The C4As, presided over this year 
by Joe Pettit, advertising manager 
of International Harvester, was 
formed in 1957. 
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Radio network, agency, and client discuss seeds of campaign 

In Chicago ai Keystone farm netwoik presentation are (1-r): George W. Oh\ei, Xccdliaiu. Louis & Hroibv v.p.; Edwin R. Pe- 
terson, KBS sen. \.p.: Arnold E. Johnson, NL&B \.p.: Willard Johnunsen, Massey-Feiguson a.e., and John Cole. NIAH v.p. 



(AM & TV) , Omaha, broadcast 32 
direct repents from the National 
and Nebraska Corn Picking Con- 
test last month. The radio and tv 
[stations ha\e been co-sponsors of 
the state contest for 10 years, and 
co-sponsors of two national con- 
tests (1956 and 1962) . 

$3 million in exhibits. Twenty- 
five WOW staffers were on hand to 
assist the station's farm service di- 
rector, Arnold Peterson, and Frank 
Arney, associate farm service direc- 
tor. More than 51,000 people vis- 
ited the two-day event which dis- 
played equipment valued at over 
§3 million from 105 exhibitors. 

In Illinois, WREX-TV, Rock- 
ford, last August set up nine re- 
mote telecasts a clay at the Winne- 
bago County Fair, with tv farm di- 
rector Gene Hines. In Philadel- 
phia, also in August, WCAl T con- 
ducted a Dairy-Go-Round picnic 
and open house, initiated by the 
station's Farm Director, Hugh Fer- 
guson. 

The station's radio grounds and 
parking lot hosted 20,000 people 
(and a dozen cows) during the 
6:05 a.m. to 4 p.m. promotion to 
increase the me of fresh milk and 



dairy products. In 1961, V'CAU cess is in the eating, then it must 

hosted an "Eggs 'Round the Clock" be valid that the proof of a sta- 

promotion at which 5,000 people tion's farm programing success is 

breakfasted free on the station's in expansion, such a.s at the WMT 



grounds. stations (WMT (AM & TV), Ce- 

WMT farm Staff grows. If it is dar Rapids, and KAV'MT, Fort 
true that the proof of culinary sue- {Plca.sc turn In page 50) 




Radio ownership among commercial farmers last spring 

The percentage of farms with radios, i lie percentage wiih four or more tadio-. 
and ihe average number of radios per farm in I lie six U. S. regions shown 
abo\e are: (1)'98.1; 51.3: 3.8— (2) 97.1; 27.9; 3.0— (3) 96.8: 36.8: 3.2— (1) 98.6: 
29.7; 2.9— (5) 97.2; 39.1: 3.3— (6) 97.3; 47.1; 3.8. Somce: Do.me Media Report 
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One of five new stations to rise, channel 6 abuilds for Providence 

FCC recently okayed petition to move WTEV (TV) channel 6 from Martha's Vineyard to Rhode Island. New ABC affiliate 
hopes to pull away 20% or more of the homes now watching Boston, plans to open with a rate card 20% under current rate 



How a new channel changes a market 



► Record number of cities add channels at once 

► New tv outlets give growing pains to market 

► Ad dollars, viewing homes rise, share changes 



In the 15 years that television has 
been in existence, a number of 
markets have moved from one- to 
two-station towns and a few have 
progressed from two- to three- 
transmitter territories. But never 
before in the hectic history of the 
video tube have so many markets 
advanced to three-station status at 
the same time. 

Actually four cities, Syracuse, 
Rochester, N.Y., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and Charleston, S.C., all 
added a station within 60 days of 
each other; and a fifth market, 
Providence, R.I., will be a three- 
station town by the first of the 
year. What no one really knows is 
just what might happen in any or 



all of these glowing markets. 

Omaha, Boston, Pittsburgh, and 
New Orleans are towns that have 
lived through the three-station 
growing pains but in every in- 
stance there is little in the way of 
a comparable track record that can 
be studied. And to complicate re- 
search even more, most of the top 
brass now in the executive chairs 
were not on hand when the third 
station entered the scene; and 
those that were are not talking 
now, at least not for attribution. 

Corporate amalgamation. And, 

for a further fillip, two (in Syra- 
cuse and Rochester, N.Y.) of the 
new stations are a corporate amal- 
gamation of as many as 10 differ- 



ent units that were fighting each 
other for the allocation. To get 
the channel in action before some 
other community put in a bid for 
it, these groups, with FCC approv- 
al, united to get on the air while 
the Commission continued ex- 
amining their applications. Even- 
tually one of the applicants in 
each town will be awarded the 
channel. 

What some sideliners cannot for- 
get — and what they wonder about 
— is what happened in radio when 
similar shotgun marriages were ap- 
plied. In one famous wedding by 
edict, now no longer in operation, 
the four owners spent most of their 
time sniping at the general man- 
ager — each hoping to replace him 
with 'his own' man — and making 
individual deals for favorite ad- 
vertisers. Presumably this will not 
happen in video because the stakes 
are much stiffer and a successful 
operation can pay off like a slot 
machine. 
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A few things are known about 
what happens when a market goes 
from two to three stations: 

• More advertising dollars flood 
into the market. 

• Homes viewing television in- 
crease, some say slightly, others say 
as much as 10-15%. 

• The share of audience is 
spread over three stations so that 
the two older stations have less. 

• Beware the market if the new 
station starts out by cutting pre- 
vailing rates and offering package 
deals. 

1 Cutting rates. In one mid western 

■market a veteran station exec said, 
"It's been five years since we had 
to cut our rates to compete with 
the new station and we still 
haven't been able to get them back 
to where they should be and would 
have been if that new outfit hadn't 
been so hungry. We're three years 
behind other similar markets when 
it comes to a rate hike." The same 
Isales executive also noted, "But 
Ithese days with ABC program 
■strength matching NBC and CBS, 
Ithe need for cutting rates is not so 
Igreat. When the new station came 
Ito this market the flexible rate card 
■ took the place of ratings." 

Each of the new stations is 
counting on a strong promotion, 
publicity, and advertising cam- 
paign to deliver an audience and 
revenue. And some of the new 
outlets have rosy ratings to show. 

But Boston, where WHDH be- 
came the third video outlet just 
five years ago, has a past perform- 
ance chart that says: 1) Despite 
all the fanfare, fuss, and fury the 
new station will not capture audi- 
ence immediately. 2) The climb 
will be gradual, not sudden; 
steady, not spectacular. 3) The 
toughest nut to crack will be the 
local news slots of the other sta- 
tions. 

Here is the ARB chart for Bos- 
ton in sign-on to sign-off shares for 
the three stations starting with 
I November 1957, when WHD1I 
opened with an ABC affiliation. 
'Note that WHDH switched to 
I CBS TV in January 1961. 

WHDH- 
Slit. A Stn. B TV 
11/57 46.S 48.4 
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assets. 


Today's t 
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tions have available to them some 
assets that were not around five 
years ago; conceivably this could 
make a dillerence. These plusses 
include: ofl-network programing 
with more listener appeal than the 
syndicated shows of yore and con- 
siderably more flexibility when it 
comes to programing against the 
existing stations; a live Steve Allen 
show to slot against late movies 
and NBC's Tonight; and some 
"fatcat" program slots on existing 
stations that never had competi- 
tion and could fold under pressure. 

How it all works out only the 
next series of surveys will show. 



Meantime, the raie for re\emie 
and ratings is on and these are 
some of the intangibles being 
weighed by the handicappers do- 
ing the buying, selling and the 
sweating. 

Timcbitycrs. More adjacencies 
could make it easier to gel better 
spots and perhaps establish some 
new franchises il the new station 
holds audience in its local program 
time. More rate cooperation will 
come from the existing stations 
especially if the new outlet starts 
ottering package deals. More hard 
selling will come from the reps of 
availabilities in program slots built 
around shows that were good rat- 
ing producers on the network, and 
might produce as well in this mar- 
ket. 

The Ben Casey and Dr. Kildare 
sock-t\pe shows will deliver ratings 
as they do everywhere, but the 



get TtiAKaiDEKoPHiiiSM 




This tongue-twister is Greek for "the love of number 13" 

VVZZ.M (TV) Grand Rapids, smothered the market with the won! "iiinkaidc- 
kophilism," and then programed the ARC afliliate to make the slogan tome true 




Charleston viewers were told they could "C More on IV" 

WCIV(TV), Charleston, staged shrewd play on call letters for promotion. XRC 
outlet also promoted color, gimmick of third stations to compete with ohltiiners 
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lesser shows, those no longer on 
network, those that wowed viewers 
in 1958, will they hit as hard and 
score as well in 1962? The buyer 
that guesses right — and here the 
computer can be of no help — is a 
hero. 

Media researchers. A reshuffle 
of estimated coverage impact by 
fringe stations. Until ratings and 
reception shake down, it means 
they are guessing in replying to 
queries from marketing men. They 
wonder about the impact of com- 
peting programs, about local pro- 
gram tricks and twists, and what 
these can be doing to suddenly 
available spots. 

They know the new stations will 
get a certain amount of curiosity 
tune-in and hold an unknown por- 
tion of this tune-in if the new sta- 
tion programing and signal is as 
good as that of the older stations. 
So, as one adept agency researcher 
put it, "We sit and wait to see 
what happens." 

The reps. During the first flush 
of success, of the excitement of the 
opening, things are great and the 
sell is easy. Then the gloss and 
glitter wear off and they're again 
breaking their backs with a hard 
competitive sell. One of the pro's 



among these pitchmen explained 
it thusly, "For the first two weeks 
everyone throws some money into 
the market; everyone helps to get 
the new station rolling. Then, just 
when everything looks like your 
new station is an automatic buy, 
suddenly the honeymoon is over. 
Then everyone starts worrying 
what the first ARB will show and 
we're back selling the future rat- 
ing potential of the new station 
vs. the proven rating deliverability 
of the old station." 

The network feeding the affili- 
ate is always happy to get that 
third station, especially when it 
hasn't had a primary signal in the 
market. It means full exposure of 
the network programs, more equi- 
table competitive saturation (Casey 
is great in 110 markets but Kiklare 
is better in 150 markets), and more 
network revenue as adv ertisers add 
the new market to their station list. 

The other network is happy as 
hell to get that other network's 
programs off its affiliate! 

The other stations in the mar- 
ket get all fired up and have to re- 
member how to get out and hustle 
for local listeners, regional reve- 
nue, and national spot dollars. 
And to stay alive they remember 



how it was and start doing it. 

The market itself is harvest time! 
for all other media as the new sta- 
tion buys time on radio, space in] 
print and on outdoor boards,] 
buses, taxicabs, and anything else] 
available. More national advertis- 
ing dollars pour into the market. 
Competition gets keener, selling 
gets sharper, and viewing goes up 
as programs the audience has 
heard about appear on the new 
channel. Viewers are happier, too, 
as the truly jumbo shows on each 
network fall into their own slot on 
each of the three stations instead 
of two giants being in conflict as I 
sometimes happens when two net-l 
works are trying to clear time on I 
one station. 

Time salesmen in the market,] 
Suddenly everyone is an engineer 
talking abou: signal overlap, col 
channel interference, low-band vs. 
high-band quality, and short sticJ 
vs. high stick signal strength, al 
salesmen look for arguments to 
downgrade the newcomer and vice 
versa. For the first time since ra- 
dio's directional antenna rig per- 
mitted local low-watt outlets to use 
clear channel wave lengths, engi- 
neering factors have become an is- 
sue in selling tv time. 

Programing. Suddenly the prem- 
ium is on sharp thinking, shrewd 
reasoning, innovation-inclined pro- 
gram people to devise the touches 
that may swing viewers to the new 
channel. And color programing, 
even down to special I.D.s with 
musical jingles to boot, gets the 
go-ahead because it gives the new 
station an exclusive edge to bally- 
hoo and promote. 

Thus WNYS(TV), the new 
channel 9 in Syracuse, promoted 
itself as the "Colorful Channel 9" 
along the entire media route. And 
programing capitalized on local 
working habits to make a quick 
score with listeners. 

Building an audience. Presuma- 
bly the other stations didn't worry 
about the fact that factories in the 
Syracuse market have a 4 p.m. quit- 
ting time, that these workers are 
home and beginning to hit the sup- 
per table by 5 p.m.; and ready for 
an evening of television by 6:00 or 
(Please turn to page 51) 
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Sponsor identification with the community problems 

Record sale of public affairs programing was made by W'CBSTV, N.Y., with package to Clunk, bull O'Nuts. L to i Sam 
Ostnn, pres., C:hotk Full O'Nuts; Norm Walt, Jr., v. p. and gsn. mgr.. WCBS TV, and Jack Rosenthal, pres., I'eciless Adv. 



Pubservice tv packages click locally 



Trend is toward multiple schedule buying 
Tv stations busy selling such program plans 
Favorable public image for advertisers 



| toward selling multiple sched- 
ules of public affairs programing in 
package deals. And with an alert 
eye to beefing up their images and 
sales, there is mounting evidence 
that advertisers are lending a ready 
ear to such long-term arrangements. 

Advertisers, national, regional 
and local, are indeed bounding into 
what might well be described as 
"consistent community-level com- 
munications" via the 21-inch screen 
with the use of quality public af- 
fairs programs. 

Notable examples of this can be 



seen in the recent jumbo-si/ed pur- 
chases made by advertisers on indi- 
vidual network o&o stations. Among 
the first of these deals was the 
record sale of a package of 52 weeks 
of public affairs activin on WCBS- 
TV, New York, to Chock Full CT 
Nuts, which sells coffee, doughnuts 
and light restaurant meals in the 
New York metropolitan area. 

West Coast purchase. Similarly, 
the sale of the heroic-si/ed local 
public affairs schedule on KNXT, 
CBS-owned tv outlet in Los An- 
geles, to regular Maxwell House 
coffee. In the case of the coffee 



the sale was made via 
Ogilvy. Benson & Mather, with Ray 
L. Beindorf, general sales manager 
of KNXT, playing a dominant role 
in shaping the deal. In the matter 
ol Chock Full (T Nuts, Peerless Ad- 
veitising, Inc., represented the cli- 
ent, and Norman E. Walt, Jr.. ^ ice 
president and general manager of 
WCBS-TV, played a significant role 
in the negotiations. 

Nor has U'NBC-TV, the flagship 
station of NBC, been idle in devel- 
oping what appears to be one of 
the most attractive opportunities 
for a group of sponsors to partici- 
pate in a public affairs programing 
project. Peter M. Afle, station man- 
ager for the New York video outlet 
of NBC. last week alerted top-rung 
advertisers and their ad; ei rising 
agencies to a subscriber plan en- 
titled "Pathways," which permits 
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10 companies to participate in a 
52-week sponsorship of five estab- 
lished public affairs programs each 
week. The programs add up to 
three hours and 15 minutes of live 
informational shows. 

Institutional plugs. Affe ex- 
plained that each of the companies 
would be visually identified at the 
beginning and end of each show. 
A "Pathways Rotation Plan" will 
permit for two 60-second institu- 
tional plugs in each of the five 
shows — one at the start, one at the 
finish. "In a period of 10 weeks, 
each subscriber's message will have 
appeared in both the open and 
close of each of the five programs," 
Affe said. The cost for a single 
company participation in this proj- 
ect would come to $25,000 per year. 
The five programs are Dorothy 
Gordon's Youth Forum, Direct 
Line, Open Mind, Dialogue, and 
Recital Hall. 

Jay J. Heitin, national sales man- 
ager for WNBC-TV, said the plan 
was being sold via special mailings 
both to clients and their agencies. 
At the client level, the offer was ex- 
tended to chairmen of boards, presi- 
dents, and the vice presidents who 
look after advertising. At agencies, 
the deal was being proferred to vice 
presidents in charge of radio and 
tv, client account execs, and media 

For national advertisers with lo- 
calized problems, this was described 
as an ideal setup, according to Affe. 



He pointed out that a motor car 
maker, for example, might have an 
excellent national reputation but 
his standing in certain areas might 
be poor. Still other companies 
could improve relations "with the 
public, local governmental agen- 
cies, schools and other local institu- 
tions — to be 'good neighbors' in the 
communities where they do most of 
their business or have major plant 
facilities." 

Starts in 1963. "This is a mar- 
riage of quality programs with 
quality advertisers," Affe told spon- 
sor. "That's what we hope to 
achieve in 'Pathways.' " Affe said 
that "Pathways" should be rolling 
strongly by the first of the new year. 
He was aiming to fit in the project 
with advertiser fiscal budgets for 
the beginning of 1963. Affe also in- 
dicated that all commercials would 
be institutional in nature and de- 
signed to reflect a favorable public 
image on the advertiser. In other 
words, no hard sell copy would be 
permitted, he added. 

Favorable impressions. For all 
concerned, the sale of public serv- 
ice programs lias been paying off in 
good will. To date, the majority of 
companies sponsoring local docu- 
mentary schedules and allied fea- 
tures appear to be pleased with the 
results. Obviously, in terms of 
good will, the results have been, in 
many instances, nothing short of 
sensational. On a national network 
level, this has been amply illus- 



trated time and again by the public 
service program buys of DuPont, 
Ford, Bell & Howell, Corning Glass, 
Gulf, Purex, Westinghouse, Hall- 
mark, Prudential, to name only a 
few. And it is proving equally true 
on the local level. When the client 
decided to go local on KNXT, a 
spokesman for Ogilvy, Benson & 
Mather explained the buy as fol- 
lows: "The KNXT buy introduces 
a concept in sponsorship by regular 
Maxwell House coffee to gain local 
identification with programs that 
make a significant contribution to 
community life." The KNXT buy 
includes full sponsorship of two 
choice-time hour-long documenta- 
ries, the monthly KNXT Reports 
and alternate weeks of J'icwpoint 
and Los Angeles Reports, two half- 
hour public affairs series. The cof- 
fee sponsor also bought spot an- 
nouncements on the weekday early 
morning Odyssey classroom pro- 
gram. 

Also, along the same lines, First 
Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion of Chicago, via Ladd, Wells 
and Southward, Inc., purchased a 
flock of public service features on 
WBBM-TV, Chicago, another CBS- 
owned tv outlet. Still another spon- 
sor for public service programs on 
WBBM-TV was Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co., via N. W. Aver & Son, 
Inc. 

Great media buy. Commenting 

on the sale of the multiple public 
(Please turn to page 57) 
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Department store takes tv for image 



► Washington's Woodward & Lothrop a tv fan 

► Image fashioned by choice of items for spots 

► Color tv best showcase for quality merchandise 



| word of the advertising in- 
dustry, gets grandstand play when 
it comes to department store ad- 
vertising. With similar lines, items, 
and sometimes even prices, more 
and more department store moguls 
are finding image the best com- 
modity to push, and many are 
learning that local television is a 
good medium to push it. 

Woodward 8; Lothrop in Wash- 



ington, I). C, an $80 million a 
year organization, with six sub- 
urban units and foundations start- 
ed on two more, is one of many 
stores that knows polishing the 
store image on tv pays. "Woodies" 
tested the idea of color tv four 
years ago, used live demonstra- 
tions to advertise one product rep- 
resentative of the store's quality 
lines. The test was positive and 
the store has continued strong tv 



advertising ever since that time. 

Although t\ expenditures are 
now relatiseh low compaied with 
newspaper spending, the stoie 
thinks color tv particularly effec- 
tive for presenting merchandise in 
the most appealing manner. The 
formula "faith equals budget" al- 
location applies here: expenditures 
in the medium ha\e picked up 30% 
over 19G1 and are expected to con- 
tinue rising. Right now tv shares 
the larger part of a $250,000 ra- 
dio/tv budget. 

"Tele\ ision has prosed itself the 
fastest growing medium and is ca- 
pable of bringing the same success 
to local advertisers that it has to 
■it certainly 




Carefully selected items on tv help create the right image 

Fashion shows on WTOP-TV, Washington play a large pari in establishing the lnedium-to high fashion image for 
Woodward & Lothrop. Two fashion shows a year, in fall and summer, are given, with no tv dept. store competition 
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has lor hi," says a store spokesman. 

Fashion shows. The store im- 
age of medium-to-high class mer- 
chandise is perhaps best showcased 
on the half-hour spring and fall 
fashion shows, sponsored complete- 
ly by Woodward & Lothrop. No 
other department store in the area 
has n fashion show — in fact, no 
othci stoie uses tv in any great 
amount — giving Woodies a "fash- 
ion image" jump on its competi- 
tors. Dining the past 17 months 
three (addon shows have been 
broadcast on WTOP - TV and 
WTTG-TY. Washington. These 
shows usually cost about S4.000 
each and are broadcast during 
prime time following mass audi- 
ence shows with female appeal. 
The most lecent show, in Septem- 
ber, was adjacent to the Ed Sulli- 
van Show. 

Since the store first used tv it has 
been sponsoiing a half-hour Sun- 
day afternoon local program. The 
25th Hour, on WTOP-TV. In 
keeping with Woodies' image- 
building policies, the program 
demonstrates the leisure time ac- 
tivities of people in the nation's 



capital, and has included appear- 
ances of groups from all the per- 
forming arts, as well as visits to 
art galleries. 

The International Fair held 
every year during November 
brings in foreign items which add 
color and prestige to the tv cam- 
paign. 

Image every day. Woodward & 
Lothrop has found that an effec- 
tive image presentation must be a 
continuous one, with a combina- 
tion of programs and announce- 
ments 52 weeks a year. 

The largest tv spend goes into 
20-second color spots 2-1 times a 
week with additional 10-second 
spots, all on WRC-TV, Washing- 

The one-station spot campaign 
has changed little since the first 
year in 1957. At that time 16 live 
announcements were broadcast, 
combining 20-seconcl spots with 
minutes. The 1962 fall season be- 
gan with 19 20-second and seven 
I.D.s, increasing the budget about 
20%. 

Through the years the depart- 
ment store has secured its pre- 



ferred spot times and placements, 
holding on to them without 
change. Thirteen of the 20-second 
announcements are broadcast after 
6:30 p.m. The remaining six spots 
are slated two at 8:30 a.m. on the 
Today show, three during the af- 
ternoon in "women's" time peri- 
ods, and one in late Sunday after- 
noon "family" time. Additional 
I.D.s are purchased for special 
store events, and two-minute an- 
nouncements for special times. 

For kids only. Although the 
word "image" has little meaning 
for the younger set, Woodies be- 
lieves children are nevertheless at- 
tracted to advertising on shows 
they enjoy most. At least one spot 
a clay advertising children's toys is 
placed on WTTG-TV's Romper 
Room all year-round, representing 
$13,000 of the ad budget. 

The program idea is syndicated 
and produced live in numerous 
markets. The name, theme, set, 
and script are similar in each city, 
but the child participants and the 
mistress of ceremonies are from the 
Washington, D. C, area. Depart- 
ment store executives feel the pro- 
gram is one of high quality which 
parents would want their children 
to watch. Besides entertaining, the 
program is also designed to teach. 
Miss Connie, mistress on WTTG- 
TV's Romper Room, attracts large 
numbers of junior viewers to vari- 
ous stores whenever she puts in an 
announced appearance. 

Image through items. Usually 
three items are selected to be ad- 
\ertised each week. These items 
are picked carefully to represent 
the character of the store, and, 
they must be items appropriate for 
merchandising. Usually the arti- 
cles are chosen from: 1) men's 
wear, 2) women's fashions, and 3) 
alternating home furnishings, ap- 
pliances, and children's clothes. 

The copy for the items is soft 
sell. Fashion models appear on the 
scene and describe their apparel. 

The importance of establishing 
an effective image through items 
was pointed up strongly in a 1959 
Television Bureau of Advertising 
study of four department stores 
(The Dayton Store, Allied Stores, 
(Please tarn to page 58) 
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PRIME EVENING VIEWING HAS DECLINED 

HOMES USING TELEVISION 730-llPM SUN.-SAT. 
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HOME ESTIMATES AS OP JANUARY EACH YEAR 



Nielsen details tv viewing trends 



► Reports on the "State of the Medium" 

► Daytime usage up, nighttime lower 

► Viewing of entertainment specials down 

► Feature films big in metro areas 



UXbe Television Audience, 1962" 
| published In A. C. Nielsen 
Co. is n fact-filled 175-page report 
on the "State of the Tv Medium" 
detailing trends in audiences, view- 
ing, seasonal patterns, programing, 
and such special interest subjects as 
tv strategies of competing brands, 
and spot dollar distribution. 

The full report is confidential 
(available only to Nielsen complete 
service subscribers) but the re- 



search firm has released to sponsor 
a number of meat) charts and sta- 
tistics which cleserxc wide industry 
stud). 

Certain to recede major atten- 
tion are the Nielsen findings on the 
state of evening tv viewing where 
the trend is slightly down. Only a 
rise in dauhne viewing allows over 
all tv usage to remain at substan- 
tial!) the same level (5 hours, 6 
minutes average per home per clay) 



as it has been the past three \ears. 

Night tv patterns. Nielsen ' homes 
using" figuies for prime evening 
bonis (7:30-11 p.m.) show a slow- 
hut stead) fall-off over a h\e Near 
period. In 195S 58. l°„ of t\ homes 
watched dining prime evening 
time. In 1959 57.6";., in 19(H) 
56.2";., in I9t')l 55.3";,, in 1 962 
51.9",.. 

Only the fact that the total num- 
ber ol U.S. t\ homes has risen in 
this period makes it possible to 
claim that "more people are watch- 
ing prime e\ening t\ than ever be- 
fore." 

I>\ contrast, however, Nielsen 
shows a gain for dauime viewing 
(from 1 hi. 21 min.' in 1959 to 1 
hr, 29 min. in 1962. per aveiage 
home pel da\) . 
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EVENING PROGRAMS ARE BEING SOLD IN SMALLER PIECES 



Sponsorship 
patterns: 



MON-SUN • 7-11 PM • JANUARY EACH YEAR 



* OF WEEKLY HOURS 66 



ALTERNATE- 
SPONSORSHIP 



1958 1959 I960 1961 1962 

72__72!LJ3^ 

63 




In this connection, the real gain 
has come in the afternoon (2-5 
p.m.) period. While morning set- 
use has remained stable, afternoon 
viewing is up from 20.3% of homes 
in 1959 to 22.2% in 1962. 

Fringe time viewing. Early eve- 
ning (5-7 p.m.) viewing has re- 
mained relatively stable in the past 
few years: 36.7% of homes in 1959, 
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compared to 36.4% in 1962. 

Late evening viewing has also 
maintained a steady rate— 21.6% of 
homes in 1959, 22.1% in 1962. It is 
therefore the slight drop-off in 
prime evening which will cause a 
certain amount of thoughtful con- 
cern among tv operators, especially 
since advertisers and agencies at re- 
cent ANA and 4A meetings have 
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been protesting against "increase 
in rates without comparable in- 
creases in audiences." 

Seasonal viewing. A number of 
charts in the Nielsen "State of the 
Medium" report are devoted to 
portraying seasonal viewing pat- 
terns. Among the highlights are 
these facts: 

The summer drop in tv viewing 
continues as a major phenomenon, 
and the greatest differences be- 
tween winter viewing and summer 
viewing are in the late afternoon 
and early evening hours. In morn- 
ing hours homes using tv drop only 
10-17% in summer. From noon to 
5 p.m. the decline is 19-22%. But 
for the hours 5-6 p.m., 6-7 p.m. and 
8-9 p.m. the drop-offs are respective- 
ly 32%, 33% and 30%. 

Both winter and summer, women 
account for more than 40% of all 
tv viewing. Children and teenagers 
do slightly more summer viewing 
than winter, and men viewers drop 
off in July-August. 

Among daytime programs, after- 
noon ratings tend to have more of 
a seasonal decline than do thoseJ 
for morning shows. The effect of 
this is that afternoon programs de- 
liver larger audiences than dcJ 
morning shows in winter, slightly- 
smaller audiences in summer. 

Sponsorship patterns. The Niel- 
sen report details interesting 
changes in the patterns of network 
tv sponsorships both daytime and 
evening. 

In 1958 only 8 of 66 evening 
hours on the networks were given 
over to participating shows. By 
1962 this ratio had swelled to 42 
participating hours out of a 73 total. 

Similarly, single sponsorships 
have declined sharply. They ac- 
counted for 30 hours in 1958, only 
10 in 1962. Alternating sponsor- 
ships have also declined in number. 

An almost equally dramatic shift J 
has taken place in daytime. Of 350 
network 14 hours per week availJ 
able in 1959, only 80 were given 
over to participations, the balance 
to single sponsorships. 

By 1962, however, 145 of the net- 
works' 365 14 hours had taken the 
participating route. 

Program mortality. Nielsen pre- 
sents charts on the proportion of 
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new piograms on the T>2-'63 net- 
work • schedules which dramatize 
the high mortality rates. 

Only 57 of the 100 network 
I shows on the air last fall arc re- 
scheduled this season, and of the 
new shows introduced for the '61 
season, 23 have been dropped. 

Feature film audiences. Both tv 
fend advertising executives will be 
[deeply interested in the section of 
the Nielsen study dealing with net- 
work feature films. 
I Saturday Night at the Moines 
usually attracted better than aver- 
age audiences but showed wide 
variations in audience shares from 
week to week, ranging from 23",', 
to 39%. Performance apparently 
was based on the appeal of a par- 
ticular movie. 

Hollyivood Special, also above 
average, showed a variation in 
khare of audience from 23-36%. 

Both the NBC TV and the ABC 
TV entries displayed some other 
unusual audience characteristics. 
They were strongest in heavily 
poptdated metropolitan counties, 
in the northeast, cast-central, and 
Pacific Coast territories, and ap- 
pealed to young and middle-age 
[groups in middle and upper in- 
come homes. 

Entertainment specials. Another 
[category of programing which re- 
ceived special attention in the Nicl- 
en report is entertainment specials. 

This type of program has de- 
clined sharply from its peak in 
1960 when 116 network hours were 
devoted to drama and variety spe- 
cials. By contrast, only 48 hours 
were scheduled in 1962, with the 
steepest drop in the dramatic clas- 
sification (from 60.5 hours in 1960 
to 17.5 hours in 1962) . 

Ratings for dramatic specials 
have also been declining and aver- 
age performance of this type of 
know has been below that of aver- 
age evening programing through- 
ut the year. Variety specials, in 
rontrast, have consistently seen bet- 
ter than average ratings. 

Nielsen reports, "On the average, 
Entertainment specials do not per- 
form as well as the programs they 
pre-empt. In 29 out of 47 cases in 
fhe past season, the special did not 
do as well as the regularly sched- 



uled program it replaced. 
Public service programing. In 

the section of its report dealing 
with public service, Nielsen notes 
that there has been a 60% increase 
in the number of hours devoted to 
public service since 1959, but that 
much of the new programing is not 
sponsored (only 55% of the cur- 
rent 83 hours of this programing is 



advertiscr-paid-for) . 

Average audiences lor public 
service shows, says Nielsen, have re- 
mained fairly constant (approxi- 
mately 10% ol homes) but in four 
years approximately -100,000 new 
homes have been added to the audi- 
ence. This fact, plus the increase 
in hours programed, has doubled 
the home telecasts viewed. ^ 
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Every once in a while, some 
physical fitness expert comes 
up with a report on America's 
breakfast habits and warns us 
that if we don't all stop flying 
through the morning meal, 
we're eventually going to be too 
weak to eat the evening one. 
Now I have a sneaking suspi- 
cion that New Englanders, by 
and large, are pretty good 
breakfast eaters. I'm a juice, 
bacon and egg, toast and coffee 
man myself, and I understand 
there are still lots of New Eng- 
landers who start the day with 
corned beef hash or pork chops 
or some other substantial meat 
dish in addition to the more uni- 
versal breakfast foods, and 
some who still finish the meal 
with a whopping piece of pie. 
One New England breakfast 
habit I really do know about 
though is the New Englander's 
habit of tuning in WEZE first 
thing. You see, between 6 and 
9 a.m., we play only the livelier 
selections from our Wonderful 
World of Music, and we inter- 
sperse them with complete NBC 
news broadcasts, local news 
bulletins, traffic information, 
and weather reports. This, ap- 
parently, is just what New Eng- 
land wants to get it off to a 
good start in the morning. May- 
be that's why we have more 
local advertisers than any other 
station — people who really 
know the New England market, 
know which station that market 
tunes in to. Our programs go so 
well with hearty appetites — 
buying ones as well as break- 
fast ones, that is. 




Other Air Trails stations are: 
WIZE WKLO 
Springfield Louisville 

WCOL WING 
Columbus Dayton 
WRIT 
Milwaukee 



^TIMEBUYER'S 
CORNER 

Timebuying defectors don't always find themselves in rep-land after 
hurdling themselves out of the buying side of the business. Sometimes] 
they land in the world of public relations. A case in point: Diana 
Wallach, former media director for Braco Associates and, earlier, time- 
buyer at Kenneth Rader, both New York, joined The Softness Group! 
as administrative assistant last week. 

Long-time adman Bill Dekker is the new media director (and v.p.)J 
at Fletcher Richards, Calkins & H olden (New York), replacing John/ 
Ennis. Hill, who spent 18 years of his savvy ad career with McCann- 
Erickson (New York), first as director of broadcast media, and later al 
media director and a v.p., goes to FRC&H alter a year at Lambert Si 
Feasle) . 




Saskatoon, Saskatchewan stumps timebuyers 



Get-together was hosted by CFQC-TV, Saskatoon (see item below). Attend- 
ing: (Seated 1-r) Compton's Dick Brown, Bob Pape; D-F-S's Bill Kccler. 
(Standing 1-,-) Arthur Scott, Canadian sis. development dir., Young TV; Blair 
Nelson, \.p. gen. mgr. CFQC-TV; and Stan Feinblatt, research, Young TV 

A casualty of the International Latex account shift: Reach McCIin 
ton's Rene Reyes. Also still on the available list: Pete Holland, forrfl 
erly of SSC&B. 

It was a somewhat startled group of Gotham buyers who found 
themselves face to face with a bit of "brain-storming" when they were; 
invited by CFQC-TV, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, to attend a special 
market presentation at the Sheraton-East Hotel recently. The "un- 
fortunates" were asked to participate in a how-to-spell-Saskatchewa n- 
contest (in five seconds, yet). There were no winners. 

Among those in attendance: Grey's Joan Stark, Joe Murray, Bob| 
Greenstein, Joel Segall; Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sainple's Bill Keeler, Ron 
Babic, Bill Willis, Martin O/er; Compton's Dick Brown, Bob PapeJ 
(Please turn to page 48) 



Media people: 
what they are doing 
and saying 
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Vast quantities of television market data- 




Digested 



The new ARB TV Market Digest is another major step in providing media planners 
with the most comprehensive television market and marketing information available. This 
one volume puts an end to costly searching time — no more checking through several 
sources of set counts, station circulation, market rankings and all the 'must-know' data 
necessary to effectively plan television campaigns. It's all here in the Market Digest, ready 
to become a valuable part of any research library. And what's more, it is all compa- 
rable data based on the same survey period, using the same research techniques. 

Whether it is the county-by-county set count estimates by states, serviceable market 
and station rankings by varied criteria, or thorough individual market data for more 
than 220 television markets, the Digest proves itself 
a unique planning tool with extra dividends of con- 
venience every time it is used. This new report, 
another in the Media Management Series, is avail- 
able now from your ARB representative. 
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IN RICH ROCHESTER, N.Y.. 



^mmm I ^TIMEBUYER'S 

CORNER 




NEWS, EMPHASIS, MONITOR 
if LIVE ACTION LOCAL SPORTS 
if DYNAMIC LOCAL NEWS COVERAGE 
CITY" 




He just didn't know that North Caro- 
lina's No. 1 metropolitan market is 
the fabulous 3-city "tricorn" — Winston- 
Salem, Greensboro, High Point — No. 1 
in population, households, retail sales. 
Knowing that gets you in this exclusive 
club, Harry. Then schedule WSJS tele- 
vision, the No. 1 way to saturate the 
Tricorn Market, and you'll get a Club 
hat with feathers provided it fits your 
tousled wig! 

WSJS EH 

TELEVISION 



Noel Keeker, Lloyd Werner; Parksoifs Ruth Bayer; Morse Interna- 
tional's Aurora Blando; Benton & Bowies' Bob Jones, Ralph Butler,! 
Tony Kloman; Street & Finney's Helen Thomas. 

Agency-hopping dept.: EWRRiR's (L.A.) Leslie Walhvork who was I 
tagged by reps (in that area) as "a fast thinker, a perceptive and logical I 
buyer" during sponsor's survey and subsequent story ("They're the 
Top Buyers on the West Coast," 1 January 1962) is now supervisor of 
broadcast media at McCann-Erickson, L.A. . . . Frances Calandro went 
from Potts-Woodbury, Kansas City, to Winfield Advertising, St. Louis. 



: Ann Goldstein at Kal, Ehrlich Sc iMerrick, Washington, 
ho worked as "right-hand-man" to other buyers there for 
years, will buy radio and tv on all the agency's accounts 



The Corner pays its respects this week to 
Olga Kandel, Swan & Mason's (New York) 
radio buyer. Olga, who joined Swan Sc Mason 
in I960, was elevated one year later to radio 
timebuyer specializing on the Oral Roberts 
program account. A gal endowed with more 
than the average share of talents— especially 
as an artist— Olga's list of educational credits 
reads like an ad for higher learning. A native 
of Greenwich, Conn., she was educated at 
New York's Washington Irving High School, 
Olga Kandel city Co]lege Hunter College", and Cooper 

Union School of Art Sc Architecture. As a linguist, the Swan & 
Mason buyer need take no back seat to most since she's able to con-' 
verse fluently in French, Russian, and Ukranian. An insatiable 
traveler (when does she find the time?), Olga has already traveled ex- 
iively in the United States, Mexico, the West Indies and Europe. 
Her greatest love, however, is art. Always interested in painting, she 
dabbled first in the art by attending several adult education art classes. 
In 1957, however, she decided to study painting seriously and, as a 
result, was graduated recently from a five-year art course (evening 
sessions) at Cooper Union. Currently she is studying privately with 
well-known artist and co-director of the Province- 
town Workshop, Provincetown, Mass. She's looking forward to having 
her own exhibit in a year or two. 

Back at his BBDO (New York) buying chores after an 11-month 
Army hitch at Fort Devins (Army Security Agency), is Jim Walsh, 
fim's now buying on Campbell Soups and Gilbert Toys— accounts he 
inherited from Roy DuBrow who was recently moved up to the 
agency's business development department. 

Bostonians Helen Horrigan, media director, Charles Hutchinsc 
and Jean Starkey, Ingall's media director, made the rounds in the Big 
City last week on a combination pleasure and business jaunt. 

Can't help wondering (along with the Madison Avenue basketball 
association): whether OBM's Art Topol is ready is face up to another 
crack at the sport after last year's unexpected turn of events. 1 
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PEOPLE- ORIENTED . . . person-to-person 
radio, programmed with a continual awareness 
of its audience . . . people, as individuals. Radio 
keyed to the mood of the hour, 'round the 
clock . . . friendly, family radio, "people- 
oriented" in the Albuquerque area. People 
who listen, like it . . . people who buy it, 
love it! 




KQEO 

HAS 

P.O. 



YOU MEAN 

PEOPLE- 
ORIENTED 
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FARM RADIO 

{Continued from page 35) 
Dodge, both Iowa) . 

WMT's farm stair has doubled 
(it's now four) in less than three 
years. This growth has been neces- 
sitated by: 1) continuation of a 
15-minute noon farm show on 
WMT-TV five days a week; 2) ex- 
pansion from I3i,<> hours to 15 
hours a week on WAIT, and 8) 
the addition last >ear ol two daily 
farm programs on KWMT, total- 
ing 15 hours a week. 



Typical farm tv 

A spot check of tv activity in 
typical farm cities produced this 

LittleVock: KARK-TV farm di- 
rector Hob Buke presents a daily 
five-minute segment in an hour 
format at noon. He presents farm 
news, interviews, and demonstra- 
tions. 

Houston: KPRC-TV's farm de- 
partment, headed by George Roes- 
ner, puts together a 45-minute early 
Saturday morning round-up of the 




week's Iarm news. 

Oklahoma City: KWTVs farm 
director Wayne Liles and associ- 
ate farm director Bill Hare alter- 
nate presenting the station's daily 
farm show, Farm Neivs and Mar- 
kets, at noon. In addition, current 
farm market information is re- 
ported directly from KWTVs spe- 
cial tv unit in the city's stockyards 
daily at 7:45 a.m. 

Montgomery: WSFA-TV farm 
director Crawford Roquemore be- 
gan a daily hour show in April 
which includes news, farm news, 
weather, farm personality inter- 
views, entertainment, community 
bulletin board, interview, birthday 
calendar, music, thought for the 
clay, market report, hymn, and 
closing. 

Farm radio case history 

As a direct result of a one-week 
radio and promotion drive last 
spring for International Harvester's 
Cub Cadet tractor, dealers through- 
out the country racked up amazing 
sales records and in some cases 
cleaned out their inventory and 
fell behind in their orders. 

Nearly GOO fact-sheet, ad-lib com- 
mercials were placed from 14-20 
May on 129 company-sponsored 
stations by lH's agency, Aubrey. 
Finlay, Marley R: Hodgson. 

In Minneapolis, 53 Cub retail 
deliveries were made during May. 
For the same month in 1961, eight 
deliveries were made. In St. Paul, 
the numbers were 65 this year, 21 
last year (in Alay) . In St. Louis, 
a dealer was approaching 200 sales 
at the end of July. In Cedar Rap- 
ids, sales among district dealers 
totaled 80 during the special week. 

No time to spare. Ten days be- 
• fore the campaign was to begin, 
AFM&H notified all RFDs and all 
contacts with IH stations that a 
sudden decision had been made to 
get the Cub Cadet inventory mov- 
ing right away and there was no 
time for art work, copy, plates and 
schedules. 

The agency challenged: "You say 
radio is immediate, flexible, fast 
and gets results! Well, prove it!" 
A brochure was enclosed with in- 
structions that it be used as a fact 
sheet and that messages be built 
from it according to each individ- 
ual's style. Ideas for off-t he-air tie- 
in promotion were included in acl- 
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tlition to a list of prizes to be 
awarded top salesmen. 

Messages localized. As a con- 
sequence, i lie commercials were 
localized to push those Cadet fea- 
tures most timely and important in 
each station's area. Many stai 
used testimonial interviews from 
Cadet owners, and several dealers 
appeared on radio and tv programs. 

Along with this 100% effort, ra- 
dio farm directors and their com- 
pany-sponsored personalities went 
to work in off-the-air promotion 
activities as a tie-in with the broad- 
cast advertising. They also suc- 
ceeded in carrying out many mer- 
chandising activities with dealers 
to build interest and to get expo- 
sure for the IH Cadet and matched 
equipment. 

101 uses. Some of the promo- 
tion stunts were clever. One Cub 
was used for bull-pen transporta- 
tion at Philadelphia baseball 
games: the first Cub buyer was per- 
mitted to dump an RFD from a 
trailer. 

Today, dealers realize how manv 
Cub Cadet uses were overlooked. 
Many suburbanites got on the Cub 
wagon for gardening and snow re- 
moval, but the dealers never ex- 
pected that: 

Malstrom AFB, Great Falls, 
Mont., would buy on 
planes; a Shelbv, Mr 
tributor would buy oi 
heavy barrels; golf course ant 
cemetery groundkeepers would bu 
so many. 



. tow light 
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GMA'S WILLIS 

(Continued from pa 
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$1 billion advertising. Our man- 
ufacturers are highly promotion- 
minded. In 1962, they will be in- 
vesting SI. 2 billion in advertising. 
A I%1 listing of the top 100 adver- 
tisers in seven media showed that 
30 of the first 50 manufacturers be- 
long to GMA, and 57 out of the 
ton 100. In addition to media ad- 
vertising, our GMA members spent 
manv millions of dollars in promo- 
tional material and in the market- 
ing of their products. 

This vear they will invest over 
$120 million in research for the 
creation of new products and the 
improvement of their old ones, and 
new uses for them. 



IN INLAND CALIFORNIA 
FARMING IS 




AND SO IS BEELINE RADIO 

The 52 eounties of Inland California (and Western 
Nevada) served by BEELINE RADIO are very big in 
agriculture. Three of the nation's top five agricultural 
eounties are loeated here. Total value of 1961 erops was 
$1,600,000,000*. 

'(Sales Management's 1962 Survey oj Buying Power) 

Best way to reaeh the people who are making and 
spending it all: the five BEELINE stations. Altogether, 
they deliver more radio homes in 
this region than any other combi- 
nation of stations — at the lowest 
eost per thousand. (Nielsen Cover- 
age Serviee 1961, SR&D) . Ask our 
reps, Paul H. Raymer Company. 
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We are very promotion minded. 

Our industry has a splendid rec- 
ord of teamwork cooperation of all 
the segments which make up the 
Life Line from farm-to-table. Our 
manufacturers enjoy a fine rela- 
tionship with each other, and we 
work in fine harmony with the six 
national distributor associations 
and their members. This fine team- 
work cooperation has contributed 
greatly to improving the facilities 
of distributing our products to the 
American people. 

Today's success of a company's 
business carries no survival guaran- 
tee for tomorrow. Many products 
which were considered old stand- 
bys yesterday have been replaced 
with improved models or with dif- 
ferent products serving the pur- 
poses more efficiently and econom- 
ical!). Examples: cake mixes have 
reduced the needs for baking pow- 
ders and other ingredients. Deter- 
gents have taken the place of soap 
in many instances. Instant and 
frozen products have become regu- 
lar household items. Any concern 
that does not invest heavily in re- 
search, in advertising, in new and 
improved products will find it in- 
creasingly difficult to keep pace 
with progress. 

For this audience, it is not nec- 
essary to comment upon the rising 
cost of advertising, whether it is 
per page or per broadcast. You 
know the story, and GMA mem- 
bers know it. Our manufacturers 



are great users of advertising. Na- 
turally, they are concerned about 
the rising costs, not only covering 
advertising, but all costs. While 
costs are increasing, competition is 
growing constantly more severe, 
and the rate of profit per dollar 
sales is heavily squeezed. What I 
want to say is that manufacturers 
must constantly realize a greater 
sales return from their advertising 
dollar. I low can we bring this 
about? 

Bread and butter proposal. Last 
year we met with 16 top manage- 
ment people of national magazines. 
We wanted to discuss with them 
the facts of life covering advertiser- 
media relationships. We pointed 
out that many years ago the adver- 
tising department of the manufac- 
turer and the sales department op- 
erated independantly of each other, 
even though both had the same 
purpose, namely, to increase sales. 
Management did something about 
it. Now they are coordinating the 
work of both departments, and 
they key into the director of mar- 
keting. Both departments supple- 
ment each other. Taking a page 
out of that book of experience, we 
suggested to the publishers that the 
day was here when their editorial 
department and business depart- 
ment might better understand their 
interdependency relationships as 
they contribute to the operating 
results of their company; and as 
their operations may affect the ad- 



vertiser . . . their bread and butter. 

While emphasizing that we 
would fight to the hilt to preserve 
their freedom to publish material 
of their own choice, at the same 
time, we invited their considera- 
tion of publishing some favorable 
articles about the food industry in- 
stead of only singling out isolated 
cases of criticism. Certainly there 
are many fine things to say about 
this industry of interest to their 
readers: and as the readers turn the 
pages and come across an interest- 
ing article, they will react more 
favorably to the advertisement, 
and be more inclined to purchase 
the product. 

We can point with pride to some 
of the things which have happened 
since our visit. 

Look magazine ran an article ex- 
plaining the cost-of-living index 
published monthly by the govern- 
ment. 

Reader's Digest, an article on 
"Why Our Food Is a Bargain." 

American Weekly, an article on 
"Are Food Prices Too High?" 

Tliis Week magazine, "The 
Greatest Food Show on Earth." 

Saturday Evening Post, an article 
exposing the food faddists. 

Good Housekeeping magazine, 
on labeling. 

Ladies Home Journal, a series of 
articles on food. 

Life magazine, several institu- 
tional ads, and is devoting its total 
November 23 "Thanksgiving" is- 
sue to food. 

We could mention many other 
consumer and business magazines 
that carry frequent favorable arti- 
cles about this industry, like Fam- 
ily Circle, Woman's Day, Food 
Field Reporter, and so on. 
• These articles will surely help 
create a better understanding of 
this industry and a favorable pub- 
lic attitude toward it. 

Where is tv? 1 wish that I could 
say similar nice things about the 
relationship of our advertisers with 
tv. Even though the networks re- 
ceive about 65% of their advertis- 
ing revenue from GMA members, 
there is lots to be desired as it ap- 
plies to our relationship with their 
top management. We are not 
aware of any great amount of co- 
operation which television has ex- 
tended to us in passing along in- 
teresting, favorable information to 



A SPONSOR SPECIAL-for AWRT only 



Now you can get the most-used, most inform- 
ative weekly magazine of broadcast ad- 
vertising at a special AWRT subscription rate 
of only $5-almost 40 per cent less than the 
usual price! You get 52 weekly issues of news 
and features which help you do your job bet- 
ter .. . plus all the SPONSOR special editions. 

Write to AWRT Subscription Manager, SPONSOR, 555 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N.Y. For less than 10 cents an issue you can be 
the best informed gal in your company! 
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the public . . . information such as 
appeared in the maga/ine articles. 
Tlie newspapers tliroughout the 
United Slates publish a great deal 
of inlonnation relating to food 
prices, food supplies, nutrition, and 
so on. 

I have before me an article ap- 
pearing in the Hammond (Louisi- 
ana) Sun with box car headlines: 
"How About a Great Big Hand 
for Our Food Enterprises?" We 
have stacks of such clippings from 
hundreds of newspapers. In con- 
trast with these favorable items, 
we have seen some tv newscasts 
where they seemingly took great 
delight in bellowing out stories 
that were critical of this industry. 
Professional consumer agitators may 
make news, but shouldn't someone 
as responsible for forming public 
opinion as is tv want to report the 
whole story? We are not aware of 
any attempts by television stations 
to verify the accuracy of such state- 
ments, or to obtain the other side 
of the storv. The "press" com- 
municates with us freely when 
statements of doubtful accuracy 
are received. 

Another comment: When our 
government's monthly cost-of-living 
index shows an increase, newcasts 
make a big deal out of it, even 
though the increase as it applies to 
food' might be 1/10 of 1%— the 
equivalent of about 3 cents a week 
added to the cost of the familv 
grocerv bill. Usually such increases 
apply to seasonal items which are 
certainly not a necessity for the 
consumer when she can select from 
8,000 other items. 

Think it over. There is plenty of 
interesting material available about 
this industry for radio/tv use, and 
broadcasting such information 
should create a better public atti- 
tude, the advertising would be 
more effective, and the advertiser 
would get more for his advertising 
dollar. It is something to think 
over. 

We just finished our 54th annual 
meeting — a five-day meeting, in- 
cluding five luncheons and three 
dinners. It began with the GMA 
Food Forum on Friday. We had 
our regular meeting on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday; and on 
Thursday an all day meeting de- 
voted to "General Merchandise." 

We dedicated our meeting to the 



consumer— our boss. Our theme: | 
The Food Industry Salutes The | 
Consumer. 

We considered it appropriate to 
present a public story about this 
industry's accomplishments so that 
people will have a better under- 
standing of what we do and how 
they benefit; and therefore they 
will not be as easily misled by the 
mis-information fed them by the 
propagandists. 

Media was well represented. Par- I 
ticipating in the program we had 
six people from the national mag- 
azines, two from the daily press, 
and two women from radio, and, 
of course, our Thursday luncheon 
speaker was your own Pete Cash. 

The need of expanding our com- 
munications was stressed through- 
out. We all recogni/e that we are 
moving into an area when we must 
do a much better job of communi- 
cating with the American people, 
with our employees, with govern- 
ment — with everybody. 

Doing a good production and dis- 
tribution job, and supplying great 
varieties of tasty, nutritious foods 
at reasonable prices seemingly is no 
longer enough. This may appear 
strange but it is none the less so. 
Why is it necessary to move com- 
munications up to the top for pri- 
ority attention? Because in this 
country we have people who make 
a living out of faidt finding and 
harassing industry. And our fine 
communication facilities and free 
speech make it possible for them 
to get their story told. 

Deplorable tactics. At last year's 

hearings conducted by Senator 
Hart's committee on packaging, 
labeling, etc., the professionals had 
a field day. Using clever phrases 
and isolated cases as examples, they 
charged this industry with offering 
deceptive packages, slack filled 
packages, mis-labeling, insufficient 
labeling, and misleading promo- 
tions. In our industry we have 
some 300,000 retailers, some 20,000 
manufacturers who produce the 
8,000 items available in supermar- 
kets, and a total business volume 
of about $80 billion. In any in- 
dustry as large as this one and so 
involved, it is normal that some 
things will go wrong. By clever 
wording they used isolated cases 
as examples of wrongdoing and 
smudged the entire food industry. 
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. . just about every 
'phone number you need 
in these five big cities 
is in SPONSOR'S 
5-CITY TV/RADIO 
DIRECTORY. 

Networks, groups, reps, agencies, 
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Even though we deplore some of 
their tatties, the professional voices 
of the consumer serve a useful pur- 
pose. By pointing out any short- 
comings, the) alert management to 
re-examine its own operations and 
make whatever corrections are in- 
dicated. So, while we welcome con- 
structive criticism, at the same time, 
we must be sufficiently capable to 
get our story across to the Ameri- 
can people to retain their confi- 
dence in us so that they will con- 
tinue buying our advertised prod- 
Pull not push. 1 want to come 
back to the theme of your meeting 
and to jour statement that today it 
is /;)/// that determines sales rather 
than push. As stated earlier, we 
fully agree with that. Our manu- 
facturers and distributors are con- 
vinced of this and, therefore back 
up their conviction by investing 
more and more advertising dollars 
every year. 

Spending the advertising dollar 
has become a science. In selecting 
where to spend his dollar, the ad- 
vertiser must assure himself of get- 
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Top personalities, 
top programming, top 
facilities and top manage- 
ment combine to insure adver- 
tisers a really effective selling job 
in WSYR's 18-county service area. 
WSYR's big margin of superiority 
is confirmed by all recognized 
market coverage studies. 




ting the best sales results. He will 
place increased dependence on spe- 
cific information as to the net ef- 
fectiveness of media as opposed to 
information now available on gross 
exposure of readers, viewers, or lis- 
teners. So, it makes good sense that 
the advertiser and media cooperate 
to the fullest in working for the 
greatest sales results. 

1 close my remarks with a very 
pertinent question: What can you 
do additionally that will influence 
your advertiser to spend more of 
his advertising dollars with you? ^ 



NEW TV CHANNEL 

(Continued from page 38) 

6:30. Here is what opposite pro- 
graming, what starting rather than 
ending the local news slot with 
weather, what stripping an off-net- 
work show, delivered in terms of 
building an audience for the net- 
work schedule that starts at 7:30 
p.m. A special ARB overnight co- 
incidental study showed the fol- 
lowing for the 5-5:30 slot: Station 
A with cartoons had a rating of 7: 
Station B with Seahunt, 7; WNYS 
with Superman, 11. 

From 5:30-6 this was the line- 
up: Station A, Popeye, 12; Station 
B, M Squad, 6; WNYS, Amos if 
Andy, 10. 

For the 6-6:15 slot this was the 
score: Station A, The Rocky Show, 
8; Station B, cartoons, 11; WNYS, 
weather, news, sports, 9. 

During the 6:30-7:30 hour be- 
fore networking began, during 
which time the two older stations 
were showing what the surveys re- 
port as "various," WNYS was 
screening Adventures in Paradise 
across the board. Here are the 
ratings: Station A, 8; Station B, 7; 
WNYS, 11. 

Promotion pays. Obviously the 
24-sheet davglo billboards, bus 
cards, taxi backs, and the massive 
radio spot schedule helped make 
the area conscious of channel 9 at 
9 o'clock of the ninth day in the 
ninth month. Obviously' PGW's 
cleft touch can be seen in some of 
the ideas and copy used to pro- 
mote the new outlet, and in the 
decision to hold to the rate struc- 
ture in force in Syracuse. 

In Grand Rapids, WZZM (TV) , 
also repped by PGW, followed the 



same positive pattern with one 
whopping new idea that took the 
town by storm. The idea was TRI- 
AKA1DEKOPH1L1SM; this is 
Greek for "the love of number 13." 
Fifty radio spots weekly on 13 sta- 
tions, 250 outdoor boards, space in 
11 dailies and eight weeklies, cards 
inside of buses, buttons on cab 
driver's windows, streamers and 
balloons at football games, all 
made TRIAKAIDEKOPIIILISM 
a household word in western 
Michigan. 

Here again the emphasis was on 
building an audience from 5:30 to 
7:30 p.m. to give the network 
schedule a strong send-off. Here 
again the weather -before-local news, 
rather than after, format was used. 
And again the new station keyed 
its programing to local listener 
likes; and since Michigan residents 
are prime hunters and fishermen — 
and among them exists a sizable 
religious group forbidden to at- 
tend movies — WZZM created an 
hour of adventure film across the 
board at 5:30 followed by an hour 
of Adventures in Paradise at 6:30. 

Solid business backing. The 
new station in Rochester, N.Y., 
WOKR(TV), also on channel 13, 
took a much more mundane ap- 
proach to its birth. One reason 
was that its amalgamation of com- 
peting applicants included repre- 
sentatives of much of the banking 
and business strength of the area. 
These included Harper Sibley, Jr. 
of Sibley's Department Store, Gor- 
don Brown of WSAY, Bob Kieve 
of WBBF, and Bill Fay, the dy- 
namo behind WHAM in its hey- 
day as a Stromberg-Carlson prop- 
erty. Obviously this gave WOKR 
the confidence and strength that 
comes from knowing where the 
next advertiser dollar is coming 
from. 

The fourth ABC affiliate, WTEV 
(TV) in Providence, R.I., will not 
be on the air until 1 Tanuary 1963. 
Channel 6, originally authorized 
for Martha's Vineyard, had to wait 
for FCC approval before making 
its shift to Rhode Island. Conse- 
quently its program manager, pro- 
motion manager, and publicist 
were unpacking their bags as this 
dissertation was being prepared. 

According to Vance L. Eckersley, 
WTEV's general manager, the new 
station will have a new studio 
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The FTC, which has heen rather quiet on the radio-tv front, has now announced 
that all of its "monitors" will he hard at work on Christmas advertising for toys. 
All media will be involved, but major pusli will he on tv. 

Toy makers are to be required to submit all advertising, sworn statements about ad pol- 
icy, and samples of the toys advertised. 

Other than that, the FTC monitoring unit will be reactivated (though FTC might insist 
that the unit has never been out of action, it has never been effective as originally threatened) 
with instructions to waste not a second in reporting questionable ad claims for toys. 

This has all the appearance of being a special Christmas push in an area which the FTC 
views with unusual alarm, rather than signalling a return to the crusading spirit of 
the recent past. 

FCC chairman Newton Minow finds the uproar over ABC's program on Rich- 
ard Nixon made to order for one of his own private crusades. 

Minow has urged radio and tv to jump into controversial topics; has promised FCC back- 
ing in the event of attacks on broadcasters for what they do in the field. 

Minow went down the line in defense of Jim Hagerty and ABC TV, with a hard-hitting 
statement terming the program a secondary issue. He said if the program was unfair, 
ABC has offered time and facilities to correct it, and otherwise the merits are for the public 
to decide. 

Few communications attorneys have yet come forward to deny FCC legal pow- 
er to hold programing hearings in local coinunities, despite NAB offers to provide 
legal aid. 

The question of how a court test of FCC powers could be brought about is a compli- 
cated one. NAB could not institute a court case, nor could any station not immediately and 
directly affected. If a court case were already in the works, NAB could ask to participate 
as "amicus curiae," or in plain English, "friend of the court." 

If the FCC were to require a station to testify in its own behalf and the station refused, 
it would then get down to a subpoena situation which would automatically amount to a 
court test of FCC powers in this connection. 

The FCC might, however, put it on a basis of permitting stations to testify if they wished 
their own side to be heard, rather than compulsion. This would require, in order to set up 
a court case, that a station sue to prevent the hearings on grounds of potential injury 
to their interests. 

FCC counsel believe the Commission is well within its legal powers, on whatever grounds 
local programing hearings may be attacked. Thus far, aside from LeRoy Collins, informed 
industry people have neither agreed with nor disputed — publicly — this FCC postion. 

The Dodd subcommittee report, finished in staff form and waiting for action 
by Dodd and other subcommittee memhcrs, promises to he a pretty flat document 
compared to the sensational hearings. 

The subcommittee staff version is said to insist that programs of sex, horror, crime and 
violence can be an upsetting factor for the nation's young. This is not exactly unexpected, 
however, and will hardly spark anti-tv action. 

Action said to be recommended in the document, and subcommittee members it must be 
remembered have still not passed on them, involves bringing networks under FCC reg- 
ulation and clipping option time wings to give competing program suppliers more 
access to the best station time. 
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A round-up of 

trade talk, trends and 

tips for admen 



The other tv networks have a suspicion that Schick Razor president Patrick 
Frawley, Jr., had a motive other than patriotic resentment for his attempt to can- 
cel the remainder of his season's contract with ABC TV. 

Frawley cited the inclusion of Alger Hiss on Howard K. Smith's Richard Nixon political 
obit, but the networks think this was a pretext for getting out of a commitment 
that was proving burdensome in light of Schick-Eversharp stockholder criticism 
that Frawley was spending too much money on corporate and personal ventures. 

CBS TV's daytime sales department isn't the only one that has to apologize for 
the antics of one of its package producers: NBC TV also has its headache in the 
outside-the-studio clowning of the producers of Bullwinkle. 

With CBS it's the Capt. Kangaroo gentry going over the heads of the program prac- 
tices department and handing down its own credo on commercials to sponsors. 

The irritants from the Bullwinkle boys include cartoon tracts poking fun at the 
network and a jazzband parade on Madison Avenue without foreknowledge of the net- 
work. 

Madison Avenue tv department directors have as a common topic of luncheon 
and intramural chatter the rough verbal going over that CBS president James Au- 
brey has been dishing out to Hubbell Robinson, program head. 

These agencymen's comment: Aubrey credits himself with the good rating season that 
the network's having and hence figures a winner's views must be taken as holy writ. 

Reps submit that the toughest dilemma of their business involves two diametri- 
cally opposed questions often put to them by stations, each of which defies a logical 
answer. 

These questions are: (1) why are the billings off; (2) why are billings up? 

Nielsen's got a gripe about the ARF's publication timing of Martin Mayer's 
piece, An Intelligent Man's Guide to Broadcast Ratings. 

Point advanced by Nielsen: the critique leveled by Mayer when he wrote it — six 
months before publication — was quite valid, but in the meantime Nielsen had conduct- 
ed a research project that squared away the chinks spotlighted by Mayer. 



Spot sellers constitute a faction that's made a deep dent in air media and it's 
interesting to note what's happened to some of the pioneers and veterans. 

Here's a random roster in that regard: 



NAME 

Lew Avery 
Lee Bowman 
Larry Fields 
Jim Free 

Joseph Hershey McGillvra 
Howard Meighan 
Bill Maillefert 
John E. Pearson 
Henry Riggold 



PAST ASSOCIATION 

Co-founder Avery-Knodel 
Free & Peters westcoast 
Petry New York 
Co-founder Free & Peters 
Founder firm of same name 
CBS Spot Sales 
Petry Radio mgr. 
Owner JEPCO 
Petry 



CURRENT STATUS 

V.p., g.m., KYA, San Francisco 
A/e, Rinehardt Agency, Oakland 
Agency exec in northwest 
Real estate in Santa Barbara 
Owner KCKC, San Barnadino 
Pres. Videotape Center 
USIA in Spain 
Western mgr. SPONSOR 
Retired 
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building in New Bedford, M;iss., a 
mashie sliot from the Rhode Is- 
land line, and its transmitter in 
Tiverton, R.I., thus making it the 
oidy Rhode Island tv station with 
its transmitter in that state. And 
even though the new channel 6 
figures it will start out with the 
plus of the 20% of the local tv 
homes that now watch Boston tv 
and will switch to WTEV, the sta- 
tion plans to open with a rate card 
20% under the going market rate. 

The NBC entry in this almanac 
of new network affiliates is WCIV 
(TV) , channel 4, in Charleston, 
S.C. To match the change in 
Charleston, from the sleepy, staid 
southern town it was until three 
years ago when the installation of 
a U.S. Navy Polaris operation gave 
the town a swing and a zing, the 
new station devised a shrewd play 
on its call letters. 

Play on call letters. For local 
listeners they used the theme of 
"See More on Four" or "C More 
on IV" and hammered it home 
with space in 30 community news- 
papers plus time on every avail- 
able radio outlet. For agency me- 
dia people the subtle hand of 
WCIV's rep, Advertising Time 
Sales, whose Bill Davidson learned 
more than a few tricks during his 
years as top executive of channel 
Four in New York, arranged a 
soiree for 250 Madison Avenuers 
at the Charleston Cardens restau- 
rant in Altman's, posh New York 
department store. 

There, over cocktails and buffet, 
the timebuyers viewed the new sta- 
tion over a closed-circuit tv line 
direct from the WCIV plant in 
Charleston. Again the emphasis 
was on gearing programing to lo- 
cal listening and living patterns. 
Thus the weather show is clone by 
Captain Scotty from Davy Jones 
locker, with the forecast coming 
out of an oyster rather than the 
whorls, whirls and words that arc 
part and parcel of the usual land- 
lubbers forecast. 

One thing is certain. Marketing 
objectives and advertising cam- 
paigns may be planned with an as- 
sist from the computer and calcu- 
lator but television stations will ig- 
nore EDP techniques so long as 
each station in each market con- 
tinues to use people to make it just 



a little dillerent from the next sta- 
tion down the dial. For it's that 
little dab of difference that makes 
it a must with viewers and it's view- 
ers the sponsor wants to reach. ^ 



PUBSERVICE TV PACKAGES 

(Continued from page 40) 

affairs schedule on WCBS-TV, Walt 
said that "Chock Full O' Nuts got 
the greatest buy in New York tele- 
vision" when they bought this se- 
ries of programs. He was pleased 
with the fact that there was at no 
time any client interference with 
the subject matter presented on the 
air. "We're delighted to have Chock 
Full O' Nuts as a sponsor of these 
programs, particularly since Mr. 
William Black, chairman of the 
sponsoring firm, is so closely identi- 
fied with the welfare of the whole 
community," Walt remarked. 

Walt also was of the opinion that 
if the public service package prices 
on other stations "are correct," 
there's no doubt more sponsors will 
be hopping on this particular band- 
wagon from coast to coast. 

From coast to coast. Across the 
country, according to Arthur A. 
Watson, station manager, WRCV- 
TV, Philadelphia, NBC owned sta- 
tion, a trend appears to be develop- 
ing toward package sponsorship of 
public affairs programs. As Watson 
sees it, "What is required is a strong 
realization on the part of local ad- 
vertising agencies that this station 
can do quality production of local 
origin that will have an appeal to 
a substantial segment of the Phila- 
delphia audience, as well as a con- 
tinuing educational effort by these 
agencies of their clients on the 
value of sponsorshin of local nublic 
affairs programing." WRCV-TV has 
obtained spot-buying sponsors for 
several of its public affairs programs 
including Concept and Profile. 

Local advertisers were also cot- 
toning to public affairs shows in 
the Chicago area, Norman Cissna, 
general sales manager, WNBQ, 
NBC-owned station, pointed out. 
He cited such examples as the sta- 
tion's Dateline Cliicaao, fully spon- 
sored by Home Federal Savings and 
Loan Association and other similar 
programs. 

"We are programing more public 
affairs in 1962 than in the past, and 



we expect we will exceed our '62 
output in '63," Howard Sturm, 
manager of public affairs for 
KNBC, Los Angeles, NBC-owned 
station, said last week. "There is 
definite interest by sponsors in our 
public affairs programs." 

Tom E. Paro, station manager, 
WRC-TV, Washington, also NBC- 
owned, revealed that Blue Cross 
was sponsoring a package of public 
affairs specials. "We feel there is a 
trend toward the package purchase 
of the type we have established with 
Blue Cross," he said. 

Station reD backing. In hearty 
agreement with the views expressed 
by station managers across the coun- 
try is Ralph Allrud, director of the 
Blair-TV Special Projects Division. 
This division works with national 
advertisers and local stations to de- 
velop special programs to build 
product sales and corporate imatre 
at the local level. It is Allrud's 
contention that it is in the adver- 
tiser's self-interest to support local 
station efforts along these lines. 

"I can tell you that the responses 
Earl Thomas, the sales executive in 
our department, and I have re- 
ceived from ad managers and ac- 
count execs has been about the 
most heartening experience either 
of us has had in nianv years of sell- 
ing broadcasting," Allrud said. 

"fudging by the trend already 
established — and the 100 public af- 
fairs shows for which we have found 
sponsors in just 18 months, I'm con- 
vinced that soon virtually every 
Blair-repped station will be carry- 
ing year-round local special events 
and documentary schedules fullv 
snonsored bv national advertisers." 

Ad values beyond ratings. Sum- 
ming up, broadcasters felt that ad- 
vertisers who linked themselves 
with quality public service pro- 
grams obtained ad values far be- 
vond ratings and c-p-m's. WNBC- 
TV's Affe appeared to express the 
consensus of broadcasters when he 
declared: "A product advertised on 
a fine, cultural program, such as aj 
news documentary or concert, can 
create a more favorable impression 
in the viewer's mind than a product 
advertised on an entertainment 
program . . . even though the latter 
types generally attract greater audi-] 
ences. The public believes— right- 
fully so — that a company which as- 
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sonnies itself with quality television 
programs can be relied on for finer 
goods or services." ^ 

DEPT. STORE TV IMAGE 

(Continued from page -VI) 
.Montgomery Ward, and Sears 
Roebuck) in the Minneapolis-St. 
Paul area. Ellens of television 
were traced by comparing the re- 
sponse patterns of viewers and 
non-viewers of the advertising. 
There was a general shilt in the 
direction of more favorable store- 
(piality where tv advertising was 
used. Higher frequency of shop- 
ping and purchase associated with 
more favorable image levels (store 
qualities) received independent 
corroboration from actual data on 
shopping and purchase by televi- 
sion viewers. It is important to 
note that in the study the ellects of 
television associated with store im- 
age stemmed from tv advertising 
predominant!) of items. Item ad- 
vertising apparently had significant 
influence on store image. 

Ad cohesion. In order to keep 
all advertising in line with store 
character and merchandising 
changes, the same items are adver- 
tised on all media. Once a month 
store plans for tv and radio are 
laid out in advance in coordina- 
tion with the newspaper and dis- 
play departments. At this time 
items, copy, and plans for produc- 
tion are prepared lor the next 
month. 

Woodward & Lothrop, its adver- 
tising agency, Harwood Mart'n. 
and the broadcasters have deve'- 
oped a team operation that takei 
away the pitfall of "too much ad- 
vertising detail" for the store. 
Since the 20-secoud sixhs are taped 
in color, additional planning is re- 
quired involving careful selection 
of merchandise and much more de- 
tailed work during the pre-taping 
period. Each spot is worked out 
in detail with storyboaids during 
two meetings at the agency in or- 
der to tape the three spots quickly 
in a two-hour time period and 
keep costs down. Thursday is tap- 
ing day for the following week. 

Consistent radio. For more than 
16 years, Woodward & Lothrop has 
been a consistent advertiser on 
Washington radio stations. An 
hour-long program of classical mu- 



sic, in keeping with the class ap- 
peal ol the stoie, has been broad- 
cast every Siiuchi) since January 
1953 on W'GMS. 

The following seven stations are 
used regularly: W'GMS, WRC, 
WTOP, U'WDC, UTIK, WOL, 
and WMAL. 

The clays lor the radio schedule 
each week are chosen once a 
month at the store-agency meet- 
ing; the days vary according to the 
promotions planned. As a rule 
one-minute announcements are 




used, hut foi some stoie events and 
sales I()-seconcl spots aie substi 
tuied. Because of the change in 
schedule each week, the agency 
sends a sepaiate piece ol copy 
marked foi exact time and date to 
each station Ioi each spot. 

Considering the diileient media 
the store uses it likes to think ol 
color t\ as something special lor 
the retail business. "It is the 
only medium that can really pie- 
sent 0111 merchandise ai its best," 
a spokesman cone hided. ^ 



Suddenly we offer 
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ADDITIONAL VIEWERS 
in NORTHERN MICHIGAN! 
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WWTV's new satellite (WWUP-TV at Sault 
Ste. Marie) is now on the air — delivering 
35.9% more of the television homes in 39 
eounties of Northern Michigan! 

VVWTV/ WWUP-TV combined now cover 
874,100 people in Michigan and contiguous 
Canada. The effective buying income of people 
in this area is $1,304,145,000 annually. 

This unique combination really saturates our 
fast-growing industrial area. To get equivalent 
eoveragc with other media, you'd have to use 
20 radio stations, or 13 newspapers! 

Ask your jobbers or distributors in this area. 
They know the story! 



FLASH ! As we go to press, A.R.B. reports of tele- 
phone coincidental surveys arrive (started 10 days after 
WWUP-TV began operation as full-time satellite). Results 
indicate that 35.9% expected listenership increase has 




WWTV/WWUP-TV | 

CADILLAC-TRAVERSE CITY / SAULT STE. MARIE 
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Advertisers 




Mattel has decided to use network 
radio for the first time. 

The money went to CBS for par- 
ticipations in Arthur Godfrey and 
Betty Furness through 14 Decem- 
ber. 

The toy maker is active in net- 
work tv. 

Agency is Carson/Roberts. 

PEOPLE ON THE MOVE: Doug- 
las M. Shaylor to the newly-created 
position of advertising serv' 
manager of John H. Breck . 
Mark Upson, vice president of 
PfcG, retires 30 November after 47 
years with the company. 

Agencies 



At the opening session of Time Buying-Selling seminars 

The first of the season's seminars sponsored by International Radio and Television Society, was 
on "The Dual Role of Broadcasting: Communication and Advertising." Speaker was Julius Bar- 
nathan (c), ABC TV v.p., here with TB&SS member Sam Vitt (I), DCS&S, chmn. Chris Rashbaum,HR&P 




On the air discussion of radio today 

Arthur Hull Hayes (I), CBS Radio pres., recently appeared on WEEI, Boston, program with host 
Haywood Vincent to talk about radio. Hayes also answered listeners' phoned-in direct-line questions 




Fun in the factory 

RCA Foreman Bert Paulson wraps up Georgia 
Malick, Miss New Jersey, with the first produc- 
tion unit of RCA's all-transistorized tv tape 
recorder. ABC TV's new Washington facility 
got this machine and one other for its news 



hr\u bigns with Pulse 
Talking over details of new Pulse Qualitative 
Radio Survey (l-r): Frank Boehm, RKO National 
Sales research-promotion dir.; Pulse sales dir. 
George Sternberg; Pulse pres. Dr. Sidney Ros- 
low. The five RKO stations will participate 



Interpublic is expanding its over- 
seas operation with the acquisition 
of Afamal, said to be the largest 
advertising agency in Africa. 

The Afamal group of agencies 
was owned by the Schlesinger Or- 
ganization. It's five offices bill an 
estimated $10 million. 

In another international action 
last week Interpublic formed In- 
foplan, an international PR organ- 
ization with offices in the U. 
Canada, United Kingdom, W. Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Israel, Mexico 
and Japan. 

The consolidation at BBDO of the 
tv and print copy departments i 
to one department has resulted in 
several personnel shifts. 

They shape up as follows: Rob- 
ert L. Foreman heads the combin 
department as executive vice pres- 
ident and creative supervisor and 
also will head the creative plans 
board. James R. Schule takes over 
Foreman's old job of tv program- 
ing head; agency president Charles 
Brower will chairman the plans 
I board; Jean Rindlaub, formerly a 
print copy supervisor, will be as- 
sistant to the creative director 

Agency appointments: "Materials 
in Design Engineering Magazine," 
a publication of Reinhold Publish- 
| ing Corp. to Pritchard, Wood, 
I Inc. . . Kirsch Co. to MacManus, 
I John & Adams . . . The Shaler Co., 
f makers of automotive additive-type 
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products, has reappointed Stern, 
Walters & Simmons . . . Baisley 
Laboratories to The Geischal Com- 
pany. First campaign centers on 
NuCIear, a medicated complexion 
lotion . . . The Bank for Savings 
to Kudner, effective I January . . . 
Braswell Foods to Harris & Wein- 
stein Associates. Tv spot will be 
used . . . Place Homes, Inc. to Ap- 
plegate Advertising Agency . . . 
WTEV, Providence-New Bedford- 
Fall River, to Bo Bernstein 8c Co., 
Providence . . . Bonomo Turkish 
Taffy ($310,000) to Hicks & Greist 
from Mogul, Williams & Saylor, 
effective I January. Products in- 
clude Cocilana Cough-Nips, Peanut 
Brittle and Bonomo's hard candy 
lines . . . The New York State De- 
partment of Commerce's new inter- 
national division to BBDO . . . The 
Puerto Rican accounts of Volks- 
wagen of P.R., Carina Mercury and 
Avis Rent-a-Car to Robert Otto. 

International entente: Immediately 
following its merger with Famous 
Artists Corp., Ashley-Steiner signed I 
reciprocal agreements with an as- 




Breaking ground for new tv center 

David C. Moore, Transcontinent Television pres., turns shovel of dirt marking site of new $250,000 
home for WNEP-TV, ScrantonWilkes-Barre. With Moore are (l-r): Edmund H. Reif, Lackawanna County 
I commissioner; Moore; William Schmidt, Scranton Mayor; Thomas P. Shelburne, stn. exec. v.p. 



group of four European I 



sociated 

agencies, calling for representation 
of its clients in England and on the 
continent. 

New agency: Wright, Allen & Ryan 
has been formed in Dallas with 
billings around $700,000. 

New quarters: The Goulston Com- 
pany has moved to 75 State Street 
in Boston. Phone number is La- 
fayette 3-5866. 

Resignation: A product conflict 
has resulted in the divorcement of 
Smith/Greenland and I. Rokeach 
& Sons. 

Top brass: C. B. Honck has step- 
ped down as president of Ilouck 
I Co., the agency he founded 3 I 
vears ago. His son William B. 
Houck has been elected to succeed 
him. The Senior Houck becomes 
chairman of the board . . . Nella 
Manes, presently vice president and 
media director, will also assume 
duties of assistant to the executive 
vice president of Kal, EhiTich & 
Merrick . . . Chester E. Posev, sen- 
ior vice president and formerly 
manager of McCann-Erickson's Chi 




Dressing up Monday movies 

WSJS-TV, Winston-Salem, has added a new at- 
traction to its "Theatre 12" film showcase. 
She's Ann Herring, Miss North Carolina of 
1961, who introduces the show in fashion 



Award-winning staffers 

Nathan Safir (c), KC0R, San Antonio, v.p., con- 
gratulates news dir. Carlos Garcia who won 
the Texas Assn. of Broadcasters "Best on the- 
scene" award and Rosita Fernandez, vocalist 




Cap'n Five "briefs" his crew for weekday show 

The "X-5" is the home of WRAL-TV, Raleigh, personalities Cap'n Five and Space Ace and the tv 
studio for a half-hour kiddie show. It took 1,000 man hours of labor to build the 21-foot spaceship 
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rago oflice, to creative director of 
the New York oflice. 

New v.p.s: John M. McEvoy at 
Ted Hates . . . Harry L. Merrick, 
Jr., Charles Smith, David Thomas, 
and Don Vogel at Kal, Ehrlich & 
Merrick Advertising . . . Robert 
Liddel at Compton. 

PEOPLE ON THE MOVE: Rob- 
ert D. Barrett to media director of 
Katzif-George-Wemhoener Adver- 
tising, St. Louis, from MacManus, 
John & Adams . . . Leslie Wallwork 
to supervisor of broadcast media at 
the Los Angeles office of McCann- 
Erickson . . . Ann Goldstein to time 
buyer, Ramsey Perry to retail copy 
chief and Hertha Hanu to radio 
traffic director at Kal, Ehrlich & 
Merrick . . . Sheldon R. Axler to 
administration manager of New- 
man-Martin, Bloomfield . . . Hans 
L. "Lefty" Stern, for the past four 
years an account executive with 
Guild, Basconi & Bonfigli, San 
Francisco, to account executive for 
Cal ling Brewing, replacing Thomas 
F. Killilea, Jr., recently resigned . . . 
Ruth Simpson to the public rela- 
tions department of N. W. Ayer . . . 
Robert L. Ray to account repre- 
sentative for N. W. Ayer, San Fran- 
cisco . . . John Matthews to creative 
director, a new position in the crea- 
tive services division of Leo 
Burnett . . . William J. Green to 
account executive at Ben Sackheim, 
from Y&R . . . Richard S. Lee to 
account manager at Beaumont, 
Heller & Sperling . . . David Nutt 
to account executive at Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove, New York, 
from MacManus, John & Adams 
. . . Howard Potter to account ex- 
ecutive at Sullivan, Stauffer, Col- 
well k Bayle.s. 

Associations 

Entries are now being solicited for 
the 1962 Alfred I. duPont Awards 
in radio and tv. 

Deadline is 31 December and 
nominations should be sent to Pro- 
fessor O. W. Riegel, director of the 
Lee Memorial Journalism Founda- 
tion at Washington and Lee Uni- 

The three awards, each $1,000, 
go to: a large station for outstand- 
ing programing in the public in- 
terest; a small station for similar 



excellence, the radio or tv com- 
mentator whose work during the 
year has been characterized by "ag- 
gressive and consistently excellent 
and accurate gathering of news in 
the public interest" and its inter- 
pretation. 

Thomas W. Sarnoff, NBC vice 
president, and general chairman of 
the third annual International 
Broadcasting Awards competition, 
has named nine committee chair- 
men for the event. 

The competition honors the 
world's best tv and radio commer- 
cials. 

Entry deadline is 1 January for 
IT. S. competitors with the 1BA for- 
mal awards banquet scheduled for 
the Hollywood Palladium 26 Feb- 
ruary 1963. 

There was a full agenda at the 
Nashville meeting of the Country 
Music Assn. which followed the 
close of WSM's annual d.i. festival. 

Among plans discussed: forma- 
tion of a country music museum, 
presentation of a complete coun- 
try music show at a future meeting 
of the New York Sales Exmuives 
Club, building; of membership and 
financial support and action in the 
political arena for the benefit of 
country music. 

New officers: Leading the Ohio 
Assn. of Broadcasters in 1963 will 
be James Hanrahan, WEWS, Cleve- 
land, president; Marianne Camp- 
bell, WJEH, Gallipolis, first vice 
president; Walter E. Bartlett, 
WLWC, Columbus, first vice presi- 
dent; Carlton Dargusch, Jr., secre- 

Looking forward to: The Arizona 
Broadcasters Assn. annual Fall 
meeting 7 December at the Execu- 
tive House in Scottsdale. An in- 
novation this year is the display of 
equipment by various equipment 
manufacturers and service suppliers 
of the broadcast industry. 

Tv Stations 

A two-day strike by AFTRA mem- 
bers against KWY (TV & AM), 
Cleveland, ended 18 November 
with the ratification of a new two- 
year contract. 

The contract included a $10 per 



week pay hike in the first year and 
an additional $10 increase the sec- 
ond year. 

Other provisions included: 

• A new termination clause re- 
quiring an additional two-weeks 
notice or pay in lieu of termination 
notice. 

• A new "program segment rate*' 
whereby a supporting performer 
who appears as a part of any pro- 
gram is compensated for the actual 
time he appears. 

• An increase in talent fees for 
certain live announcements from 
$5 to $7.50 on tv. 

• Elimination on tv of the mul- 
tiple discount structure. 

# 

For Auld Lang Syne: WISN-TV, 
Milwaukee, threw a luncheon to 
honor its oldest continuing adver- 
tiser, Don Rohn of Don Rohn 
Rambler Co. Station presented him 
with his original sales order special- 
ly framed for the occasion. Rohn 
was a Hudson dealer when the first 
contract was signed eight years ago 
and his schedule remained intact 
when the switch was made to 
Rambler. Note: He has just signed 
for his ninth year on the station. 

Off the press: The first ARB new- 
local market tv audience break- 
outs. New estimates include audi- 
ence counts by age and sex and a 
completely new section called the 
Snot Buying Guide which deals 
with station break time. These esti- 
mates are arithmetical averages of 
the quarter-hour audience Preced- 
ing and following the chainbreaks. 

Happy anniversary: K OB-TV, Al- 
buquerque, enters its 15th vear of 
broadcasting on 29 November. 

Promotion: To advertise the CBS 
TV shows which it carries, WCHS- 
TV, Charleston, devised the "Seven 
Wonderful Nights" promotion. 
Some 100 community leaders and 
their families were visited during 
the dinner hour and received gifts 
commemorating a specific show. 
Some of the tie-ins: a red skelton 
for the "Red Skelton Hour"; a 
moonshine jug full of honey for 
"The Beverly Hillbillies"; a nurse's 
kit for "The Nurses." 

New quarters: Ground has been 
broken in Scranton-Wilkes-Barre 
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for t he new quarter of a million 
dollar tv center which will house 
WNEP-TV . . . KSI) (AM & TV) 
has moved into a new $1 million 
home in downtown St. Louis. The 
building, formerly the mechanical 
annex of the Post-Dispatch, was ex- 
tensively remodeled for the sta- 
tions, which occupy the first two 

PEOPLE ON THE MOVE: Hurt 
Avedon to vice president and gen- 
eral manager of KMEX, Los Ange- 
les . . . James J. "Steve" Crane to 
vice president and general manager 
of WLW, Cincinnati, a new post 
and P. Scott McLean to vice presi- 
dent in charge of eastern tv sales 
in the Crosley New York office . . . 
Bruce Lawrence to merchandising 
and promotion director of WX T BF 
'AM-FM & TV). Binghamton, N.Y. 
. . . Francis H. Conwav to general 
sales manager of WTEV." Provi- 
dence-New Bedford-Fall River . . . 
Stuart S. Hazard to station man- 
ager of U'JCO, Jackson. He'll be 
replaced as production manager 
of WLIX-TV by Dennis D. 



Cobb . . . C. Wylie Calder to re- 
gional account executive with 
U'JBF, Augusta. 

Radio Stations 

The A-Buy in California radio sta- 
tion group is winding up the year 
with an ambitious direct mail pro- 

"The golden rule for radio acl- 
\ertising in Calilornia" has been 
delivered to 370 time Infers and 
ad managers across the countiv by 
the group. It's a spring steel, roll- 
up yardstick carrying the A-Buy 
sales' slogan: "One contract . . . 
one billing . . . group discounts." 

Ideas at work: 

• Latest station to make a stab 
at the hit parade is WNOX, which 
has issued a new release, "WNOX, 
Knoxville, The Sound of the City." 

• WTIK, Durham, has come up 
with what it considers the answer 
to the question laced by all radio- 
how to sell more local time. The 
station designed a "Sales Motiva- 
tion Ouicle" for its local time 
salesmen and will be glad to share 



the idea with other stations which 
write to P. O. Box 1571, 2I2l/ 2 
Corocoian Street, Durham. 

. WRCV, Philadelphia, is run- 
ning an eight-week acheitising pro- 
gram to promote its liig Band 
Sound. Featured item in the satu- 
ration drive is a "W'hatc hainac all- 
it," in actuality a runny looking 
horn made of various sections from 
six different musical instruments. 
The campaign includes outdoor 
showings, taxiposters, station plat- 
forms on cominutci laiboad lines, 
key-location paint units, 600 line 
ads in daily papers, 10 and 20-sec- 
oncl tv and radio spots. 

• KFWB, Los Angeles, cele- 
brated Thanksgiving with a "Tur- 
key Day." The event consisted of 
playing' all the records that didn't 
make it— in other words, the "tur- 
kies" of the music world. 

Offbeat sale: "Challenge," a fivc- 
niinnte commentary on today's 
nouns of living, aired weeknights 
on seven CBS oSro stations, to 
Longine-Wittnauer Watch Co. 
( K en il worth Advertising). 



Newsmakers in tv radio advertising 



^ Fred Nettere, account executive 

lor ABC Telev ision Spot Sales, 
has been promoted to eastern 
sales manager. Nettere has been 
with the network's rep outfit 
since July l!)f>l. He previoush 
spent five years with CBS TV 
j Spot Sales and prior to thai was 
| with NI'.C TV and the Kat/ 
Agency from 95j. Nettere 

is a graduate of Michigan State. 




P. Scott McLean has been made 
a vice president of Goslev Broad- 
casting. He moves up bom gen- 
eral manager for eastern tv sales 
to \ ice president for the same 
territory. Mc Lean joined Crosley 
in 1!)50. He was previoush ac- 
count executive and space bnyei 
for three leading New Yoik 



agencies. Also pi 
president was Jan 



ioted i 
. J. Crane. 



Burt S. Avedon has joined 
KM EX-TV, Los Angeles, as vice- 
president and general manager 
of the new Spanish-language sta- 
tion. He has been a vice presi- 
dent of Kenyon & Eckhaiclt and 
assistant to the agency president. 
He served for two years as di- 
rector of western operations foi 
K&E, Los Angeles, and was also 
head of the San Francisco office. 




Jo Walker has been promot 
executive diiector of the ( 
tiv Music Assn. She has 
with the organization sin 
was formed in 1958 and has 
recent ly been executive sec ic 
In her new post. Mis. \Y 
will probe such fields as p 
relations and creative pro 
She has also worked with 
cent Amusement Co. 
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Happy anniversary: A three-hour 
"Birthday Broadcast" on WEJL, 
Scranton, will be the mode of cele- 
bration for the station's 40th an- 
niversary 29 November. The pro- 
gram will feature greetings from 
other 40-year broadcasters through- 
out the country. 

PEOPLE ON THE MOVE: Barc- 
lay Powers, traffc manager, to 
publicity director of WLBW-TV, 
Miami, replacing Patricia Alter 
who takes a leave of absence. Rus- 
sell Heberling takes over for Pow- 
ers . . . Ted Schneider to the newly 
created post of director of news, 
public affairs and broadcast stand- 
ards at WHN, New York . . . John 
B. Dixon to account executive of 
WDTM, Detroit . . . Dick John to 
news director of WI1C, Pitts- 
burgh . . . Milton H. Klein to gen- 
eral manager of KHJ, Los Ange- 
les .. . James W. Wesley to assistant 
sales manager of WSB, Atlanta . . . 
Lyle Richardson, general manager 
of KUDE (AM & FM), Oceanside, 
Cal., to vice president of the Dolph- 
Petty Broadcasting Co. with head- 
quarters at Ivy, Va. . . . Leslie H. 
Norins, general manager of KEYT, 
Santa Barbara, has been elected to 
Key Television's board of directors 
and been made a vice president . . . 
Ronald J. Leppig to the sales staff 
of WIND, Chicago . . . Harvey 
Schulman to account executive at 
WNBC, New York . . . Alan Gol- 
den, account executive, to local 
sales manager, and Tom Murphy 
to operations director at KBOX, 
Dallas. 

Fm 

What better way to promote stereo 
fm than an on-the-air program on 
the subject. 

Such a program is underway in 
Detroit on WDTM. Called "Stereo 
Fair," the Monday-Friday show 
features information on hi-fi sound 
reproduction as developed by the 
top audio component dealers of the 
area. These specialists personally 
relate their knowledge on the air. 

The program also presents se- 
lections drawn from the concert, 
operetta, and Broadway show rep- 
ertory. 

Offbeat sale: WITY, San Antonio, 
had somewhat of an "image" prob- 



lem when the San Antonio Drag 
Raceway joined its client list. The 
Raceway is a well-known am ad- 
vertiser whose commercials are the 
epitome of the "hard-sell." Meeting 
the challenge and proving that it's 
not what you advertise on fm but 
how, the station launched the fm 
phase of the Raceway campaign 
with one spot which is a tongue-in- 
cheek slam at the client's own noisy 
am commercials. 

Stereo expansion WSIX (FM), 
Nashville, has added 12 hours of 
stereophonic broadcasting to its 
schedule. This breaks down into 
two hours of stereo transmission 
daily except Saturday. 

Integrated commercial: Quantas 
Airlines (Cunningham & Walsh, 
San Francisco) will sponsor a 52- 
week, hour-long weekly show on 
WNCN, New York, featuring Aus- 
tralian music. 

At the fair: KVIL, Dallas, continu- 
ing its efforts to inform the public 
on multiplex stereo, set up exhibit 
space at the fall State Fair of Texas 
where visitors could listen to a mul- 
tiplex broadcast from the station. 

PEOPLE ON THE MOVE: Gil 

Sheppard to account executive and 
Kay Hicks to chief of traffic and 
continuity of WFOL, Hamilton- 
Fairfield, Ohio. 

Networks 

An ABC Radio affiliation shift 
takes place in Minneapolis the end 
of the year. 

WTCN, the Time-Life Broad- 
cast-owned station, will leave the 
network line-up to go independent. 
Taking its place as the primary 
affiliate in that city is KRSI. 

Entertaining clients and the press 
at lunch is familiar tradition in 
the trade but ABC TV's Ernie Ford 
added new dimensions to the cus- 
tom last week. 

To herald his moving to a 12 
noon time period, Ernie invited, 
via telegram, 125 agency people 
and 91 editors across the country 
to hold open lunch plans for 19 
November. 

Just two minutes before noon on 
that day, each guest received a spe- 



cial hot lunch at his desk and those 
without office tv sets found port- 
ables being carried in also. Ernie 
had his lunch on the air. 

Next day, each luncheon guest 
got an unusual salt shaker with 
a note from Ernie who had "for- 
goten to send along the salt." 

PEOPLE ON THE MOVE: Arnold 
Becker rejoins CBS TV research 
department as manager of coverage 
and research analysis . . . Rudy 
Bergman to manager, news and 
public affairs unit, CBS TV press 
information. 

Kudos: Vice President Lyndon 
Johnson presented an Award Cita- 
tion to Leonard H. Goldenson, 
president of AB-PT, for "patriotic 
appeal to member stations in co- 
operation with the President's Na- 
tional Physical Fitness campaign." 
ABC stations also honored: WXYZ- 
TV, Detroit and WRFB, Tallahas- 
see. 

Reps 

Major market stations will be inter- 
ested in a new method for measur- 
ing cumulative audiences of spot 
radio schedules developed by Pulse. 

The pilot study was commission- 
ed last February by Daren F. Mc- 
Gavren in Los Angeles and WNEW, 
New York. It makes available cum- 
ulative information on a quarter- 
hour basis rather than on just seg- 
ments of the broadcasting day. The 
new data makes it possible to 
"cume" the total audience for in- 
dividual stations and to measure 
the reach of any spot schedule. 

Cost of the service is necessarily 
high, but, according to Pulse, other 
•stations in New York and Los An- 
geles and many reps are mulling 
the technique. 

Rep appointments: WPOP, Hart- 
ford, to Kettell-Carter for sales in 
New England. 

PEOPLE ON THE MOVE: Paul 
E. Van Hook to sales specialist in 
the Philadelphia office of Blair 
Television . . . Gene Myers, for- 
merly with CBS Radio Spot Sales 
in St. Louis, to the New York office 
as account executive in charge 
of Philadelphia-Baltimore-Washing- 
ton territory. 
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Film 

Two mid-west commercial produc- 
ers offered observations last week 
on significant shifts in tv selling 
approaches. 

Lincoln Schuerle, who has just 
opened Film-Makers in Chicago, 
finds the trend away from the an- 
nouncer-salesman technique and to- 
ward non-verbal, musical, dialogue, 
live action and animation. 

Fred Niles, who has communica- 
tions centers in New York, Holly- 
wood and Chicago, sees a new em- 
phasis on more bel i e va hi I i t y , 
sparked by both FTC action and 
public demand. According to Niles, 
advertisers are producing fewer 
commercials per account but spend- 
ing more money on the production 
value of each. 

He also sees more thorough re- 
search of commercials tied in with 
a marketing plan, agencies request- 
ing creativity in production instead 
of in the area of an additional sit- 
uation idea, and medium and 
smaller agencies relying on the pro- 
ducer's creative staff for ideas. 

Reason for this: a growing inter- 
est in coming up with award-win- 
ners as well as commercials that 
make the grade at point of pur- 
chase. 

MGM-TV is readying for January 
release a new group of 30 post- 1948 
features. 

Titled 30/63, the new film offer- 
ing includes "The Blackboard Jun- 
gle" and "Silk Stockings." 

The company's first two film 
packages are now approaching the 
100 mark in total station deals. 

Allied Artists Tv ]>oints to some 
station success stories involving the 
48 Bowery Boys features. 
Some instances: 

• KGO-TV, San Francisco, pro- 
grams the films Wednesday 5-G p.m. 
and has jumped to first place in 
this time slot from fourth in the 
market. ARB September reports 
show that station with a 10 rating 
and a half-hour share of 43%, dou- 
ble the combined rating of all three- 
competitors. 

. WCCO-TV, Minneapolis^. 
Paul, (Sunday, 10-11 a.m.). Sep- 
tember Nielsen index gives the 
station a quarter hour share of 
67%; all three other stations earned 



a combined share of 25% per quar- 
ter hour. 

Financial report : Consolidated net 
earnings of MCA Inc. lor the nine 
months ended 30 September 
amounted to $9,197,000 or $1.87 
per common share. In addition, 
there was a non-recurring item of 
$2,097,000 or 46 cents per share, 
making a total of $2.33 per share 
for the nine-month period. 

New properties: ABC Films is re 
leasing in early December a new 
daytime strip called "Girl Talk," 
featuring Virginia Graham inter- 
viewing guest personalities. Sales 
have been made in New York, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, Detroit and San 
Francisco . . . MGM-TV is making 
available for local telecast this 
Christmas a one-hour special in 
color called "Christinas in the Holy 
Land." It stars Art Linkletter and 
his family in a filmed pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land and was original- 
ly telecast 'over CBS TV in 1 96 1. 

Sales: United Artists Tv's "Leave 
It to the Girls" to 14 of the top 25 
markets and a number of smaller 
markets . . . Allied Artists Tv's 
"Cavalcade of the 60's" Group I 
features to KVAL-TV, Eugene; 
K HQ-TV, Spokane; WRDW-TV, 
Augusta; KENS-TV, San Antonio; 
and KONA-TV, Honolulu. 

PEOPLE ON THE MOVE: Jack 
E. Rhodes to northeastern district 



sales representative for Warner 
Bros, tv division . . . Stanley Jafle 
to assistant jmblicity manager of 
Seven Aits Associated . . . Gary 
Ferlisi to station relations inan- 
agei ol TV Stations, Inc. 

Station Transactions 



The general manager of KAZZ 
(FM),Austin, Tex., Homer Grif- 
fith, has filed an application with 
the FCC to purchase the station 
from Audioland Broadcasting. 

Grifhth is heading a group called 
Mid-South Broadcast Enterprises 
in the transaction. Associated with 
him are Irvin and William Hinds 
and other members of the Hinds 
family. 

One instance where the FCC and 
the NAB are definitely on the same 
side of the fence involves CATV 
interests in Wyoming. 

The industry association has 
filed a friend of the court brief 
with the II. S. Court of Appeals 
backing FCC's decision of last 16 
Febuary which denied the applica- 
tion of Carter Mountain Trans- 
mission Corp. to build a microwave 
radio system to feed CATV sys- 
tems in Riverton, Lander, and 
Thcrniopolis. 

Feeling of both FCC and NAB 
is that grant of the application 
would result in the demise of 
KWRH-TV, Riverton, and thus 
would not he in the public in- 
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'SELLER'S 
VIEWPOINT 



By William K. McDaniel 

Executive vice president 



What NBC wants in audience measurement 



Over the past few years the tech- 
niques of buying and selling ad- 
vertising media have been devel- 
oped to a highly scientific degree. 
The "emotional buy" still occurs 
but the great majority of media 
selections are made on the basis of 
thorough analyses of media char- 
acteristics as they fit the advertis- 
ing requirements of a particular 
product. 

It therefore becomes the obliga- 
tion of the seller to provide the 
buyer with as complete an analysis 
of his medium as possible. To do 
this he must make use of an au- 
dience measuring sen ice or a com- 
bination of services which supply 
the necessary information. What is 
this information? Based upon our 
selling experience at NBC Radio, 
these are the elements which we ex- 
pect would be provided by the 
"ideal" audience measurement serv- 
ice. 

First, since we are a national me- 
dium, we require a true national 
measurement based upon a scien- 
tifically and accurateh selected na- 
tional sample. This service must 
measure all network programing, 



not only in blocks of time, but also 
in terms of five-minute units and 
minute averages. The ideal rating 
service must provide information 
on cumulative, unduplicated audi- 
ences over periods of one week, 
four weeks and even longer peri- 
ods. Linked closely with this, it 
should be possible to determine the 
frequency with which network com- 
mercials are delivered. Ideally, this 
should be available in terms of lis- 
teners as well as homes, since radio 
listening today has become almost 
entirely an individual activity as 
opposed to an activity involving 
the whole family or other groups. 

A balancing of media is of the 
utmost importance in today's ad- 
vertising. One of our most effec- 
tive demonstrations of network ra- 
dio's values has been in demon- 
strating through radio/tv duplica- 
tion studies the increases in both 
reach and frequency which network 
radio can deliver ,and which it can 
deliver with a high degree of econ- 
omy. We expect, therefore, that 
our rating service should be able to 
provide us with such studies. In 
other words, it must measure both 



radio and television. Ideally it 
would be able to give us this in- 
formation for magazine and news- 
paper readership of ads so that a 
total media buy could be viewed 
and evaluated in terms of people 

Every media buyer wants to 
know the type of audience he will 
reach. Will the age, income, loca- 
tion, and other marketing charac- 
teristics meet the needs of the prod- 
uct, and will the weaknesses of one 
medium be strengthened by an- 
other? For example, it is a well 
known fact that not all families 
or all people are alike in their tele- 
vision viewing habits. Some are 
heavy viewers who spend as much 
as 76 hours a week looking at tele- 
vision, whereas at the bottom of 
the scale a large number of peo- 
ple average under 1 1 hours of view- 
ing per week. In our opinion 
an audience measurement service 
should be able to tell us how the 
use of network radio can balance 
out advertising pressure in those 
homes where television viewing is 
light. 

An essential function of an au- 
dience measurement service is that 
it measure the total audience to the 
medium and that it should, of 
course, provide all of the previously 
discussed marketing information 
on this total audience. 

Unfortunately, this ideal situa- 
tion does not exist for network 
radio. You do not have to look 
very far or very often to realize that 
automobile radios and self-powered 
radios account for the bulk of total] 
radio listening. Efforts are being 
made to accomplish this total meas- 
urement but there is great room 
for improvement. This, unfortun- 
ately, is a problem which the whole 
broadcast industry must face. The 
clay is not far off when portable tele- 
vision sets, which are becoming 
more prevalent in use all the time, 
will produce a measurement prob- 
lem in that medium. 

It would be ideal if one measure- 
ment system could sell us the total 
service that we need. We have not 
yet reached that point, but the time 
must come very soon when radio 
audiences can be adequately and 
completely measured. ^ 
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^SPOT-SCOPE 



Significant news, 
trends, buys in national 
spot tv and radio 



The week's spot tv Inning was marked 1)} the fact that n 
were unloading year-end money, with the .schedules involved required to 
run their course by 31 December. 

The two accounts were Whitehall and Brown & Williamson, both out 
of Bates. 

The Whitehall money involved Anacin. 

(See SPONSOR-SCOPE for report on Whitehall's jear-end expenditure 
for network tv.) 

In mid-west spot radio action last week there was a run of sort of 
routine renewals and some scattered seasonal business. 

Notable accounts: Continental Oil (Clinton E. Frank), renewed its 
markets; International Harvester (Aubrey, Finlay, Marley & Hodgson) 
renewed its farm market schedules for 52 weeks: Heet (Meverhoff) made 
its annual buy in cold winter markets, fleet is a fuel line additive. 

For details of other spot action last week see items below. 



SPOT TV BUYS 

CandyGram has launched its lS)f>3 campaign with about 85 R * of the total 
budget going into national spot tv. Market list and schedules will be 
heavied up after the initial holiday period push, to include l.D.s and 2<)s. 
Agency for the account is Cole Fischer Rogow. 

Hamms Beer is buying west const and northwest markets. There's been 
a shift of policy in these areas and Hamms is now buying short flights 
instead of straight schedules as it has in the past. Strategy of the bin is 
as a heavy-up underlay for some of the regional network schedules out 
west. Agency: Campbell-Mithun, Minneapolis. 

Whitehall Laboratories division of American Home Products has placed 
schedules to run through March 1963 on behalf of Dristan Nasal Mist. 
The campaign involves night and day minutes and the bin is out of Tat- 
ham-Laird. Buyer: Mike Tomasoni. 

Carling Brewing will promote Black Label Beer with a one-week spot tv 
ptish the week of 21 December. Schedules are minutes, chainbreaks and 
l.D.s, in both prime and fringe time. Agency: Aitkiu-Kynett. Bin err Kay 
Baltrokonis. 

Bristol-Myers kicks off a campaign today on behalf of lpana. Several 
selected markets are involved in the buy. Time segments: nighttime 
minutes to reach a women's audience. Schedules will run for four 
weeks. Agency: Doherty, Clifford, Steers S: Shenfield. Buyer: Man Classer. 

Ideal Toy is looking beyond the Christmas season and lining up markets 
for a campaign it will launch 31 December. The seanh is for daytime 
and kids' shows. Grev is the agencv. 
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Revlon will break out a short-term campaign for its Intimate perfume, 
with an eye toward Christmas sales. Schedules will run in several markets 
starting 10 December for one week. Time segments: nighttime chain- 
breaks and I.D.s to reach an adult audience. Agency is Grey and Jim 
Hine is the buying contact. 

Brown 8c Williamson Tobacco wants spots to start the soonest and run 
through the end of the year for various products. The call is for night- 
time minutes and chainbreaks. Agency: Ted Bates. Buyer: Everett Keller. 

American Home Products Whitehall Laboratories division is also putting 
some year-end money into spot on behalf of Anacin. Nighttime minutes 
will continue until 31 December with a possibility of renewal next year. 
Steve Silver is the buyer at Bates. 

Proctor-Silex will promote its electrical and ironing appliances in a host 
of markets. Schedules will be launched in mid-February and run for 10 
weeks. Time segments: nighttime chainbreaks. Agency: Weiss and Geller. 
Jack Geller is doing the buying. 

Marlboro Shirt Co. will promote its sportswear with chainbreaks in several 
markets during 6-8 December. Placements are to reach a male audience. 
Agency: Al Paul Lefton. Buyer: Stella Porter. 

Fels is looking for I.D.s in selected markets to supplement its regular cam- 
paign for its Soft. Richard K. Manoff is the agency. The buyer: Yolande 
Toro. 



SPOT RADIO BUYS 

Nestle's Nescafe is lining up housewife and traffic minutes for two sep- 
arate five-week flights scheduled to get off the ground 7 January. Approxi- 
mately 50 top markets are involved in the buy. A two-week hiatus will 
separate the two flights. Agency is McCann-Erickson, New York. Ethel 
Melcher is the buyer. 

Nestle is also buying late-night traffic minutes and I.D.s slotted in news 
and weather segments for an eight-week push for its Eveready Cocoa. 
Starting date for the campaign is 7 January. Judy Bender is doing the 
buying out of McCann-Erickson, New York. 

Sunshine Biscuit is going out after the women's audience via a five-week 
campaign scheduled to break 15 January. Minutes and 30s, slotted during 
the daytime 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. hours are being sought. Cunningham & 
Walsh is the agency. Kit Powers is doing the buying. 
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Build ratings 5 ways better 
with the big 5 from®® TV 

These'are the films that consistently win the top ratings* in all of these top markets: New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
San Francisco, St. Louis, Mobile, Indianapolis, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Buffalo, and many others. 
Ask your Allied Artists TV sales representative for the fabulous facts and figures about: (1) Bomba, The Jungle Boy 
(2) Cavalcade of the 60's Group I (3) The Bowery Boys (4) Science Fiction Features (5) Cavalcade of the 60's Group II. 

'Source ARB ^^^^ Allied Artists Television Corp., 165 West 46th St., N.Y. 36. N. Y., PLaza 7-8530 



Abbe Lane Gloria De Haven Anne Zane Shanks Jane Trahey 

Lilo "Suzy" Vera Bacall Susan Strasberg 

Rona Jaffe Betty Comden Jacqueline Bertrand Gretchen Wyler I 

Patrice Munsel Liz Ashley Eleanore Harris Eva Gabor 
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NEW! REVEALING! PROVOCATIVE! 

"GIRL TALK" 1 

This new, sensational daytime strip half-hour already SOLD in New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
Detroit, San Francisco — 65 Half-Hours NOW available — on tape or film — for Local sale 



More spice than sugar— that's what little girls are 
made of. Whether the subject is marriage, morals, 
momism-or men, each day's famous guests really 
let their hair down! It's tailor-made to get the women 
in your market spinning their dials your way. 



Don't let your ABC Films' sales rep out the door ' 
until he shows you his screening print of Virginia i 
Graham playing hostess to the world's brainiest \ 
and brilliantly witty women. Or, for an immediate 
look-see, get in touch right away with 



ABC FILMS, INC., 1501 BROADWAY- NEW YORK 36, N. Y.-LA. 4-5050 



